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CHAPTER ONE 



HE governor stood up, 
glass in hand. 

T^ "Gentlemen, I pledge 
1 you a welcome." 
* His guests, rising, 
drank deep in response, 
some with an air, others in frank contempt 
of courtly usage. 

Then again the chapes of their scabbards 
scraped on the floor, chairs were drawn back 
into place, and the dinner of greeting given 
by the Governor of Canada to die far-famed 
regiment of Carignan-Salieres proceeded 
with animation. 

[3] 



DEBONNAIRE 

The chill of the fog without was banished 
from the heart of the silent chateau, which 
seemed aware of the fact that here at its 
board were not only its new defenders — 
brave men all — but men with the old free 
blood in their veins, hot from the mother 
country. Many a priest had come in the past 
and welcome, but the soldier it was who 
brought the jollity. 

Outside in the town the rank and file were 
being feted. Even this stern settlement of 
the church militant had relaxed to ribald 
mirth. This night at least should be one of 
reckless abandon. Up from the ships in the 
river came fresh supplier-news, friends, let- 
ters. Even the zeal of the zealots was turned 
from its customary trend. Even the governor 
himself — a stanch upholder of the church — 
indulged in an hour's leeway. 

Seldom had the grim hall worn so hospi- 
table an aspect. Before now its vast tomb- 
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DEBONNAIRE 

like solitude had seemed a ghostly hab- 
itation, but to-night it glowed with a warm 
cheer, the fire blazed and roared, the candles 
flared gaily until the grain of the sombre 
wainscot no longer suggested weird figures, 
but faces wrinkling with laughter. 

The dinner ended with a good-bye to 
formality, but not to wine. The officers sat 
about their glasses in broad good-humour, 
and while their tobacco smoke rose in clouds 
to the beams above, the stilts of their talk 
were cast aside for the easier level of soldier 
gossip. 

Captain de Chambly, gracefully filling a 
long clay pipe, was regaling the governor 
with a military reminiscence. 

"And then, monsieur, what next? First 
the Frondeurs throw stones at the good people 
of Paris. 'Charity begins at home,' says the 
king; 'kill them immediately.' And we do so 
in bountiful measure." 

[5] 



DEBONNAIRE 

De Chambly paused and puffed solemnly, 
while his brother officers boisterously ap- 
plauded the diverting adventure. With a 
grave face the captain continued: 

"Next the polite Austrians say, 'Gentle- 
men, kindly deal thus and so with an army of 
Turks that annoys us. 9 As a matter of 
courtesy we comply." 

At this the governor, warming to his 
guests, cried a "Bravo 1" and "Vive le regi- 
ment de Carignan-Salieres!" 

Then Varennes, a young lieutenant, who 
looked like a fop, yet could fight, it was said, 
like a fiend of the nether region, took up the 
tale. 

"True it is, being idle at the time, we ac- 
ceded to the Austrians' demands. 'Good,' ob- 
serves his majesty of France. 'You do well 
as foreign missionaries. Pray, go to Quebec, 
and convert the Iroquois, into dead Catho- 
lics.' " 

[6] 
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DEBONNAIRE 

As usual, Varenncs had capped the dry 
drollery of de Chambly with a witty climax. 
Certain scruples, however, on the governor's 
part as to the propriety of the witticism held 
his approval down to a covert smile. This 
piquant thrust at conversion by the sword 
might have been construed on a less convivial 
occasion into something dangerously akin to 
lese majeste. And the liegelings of Louis 
Quatorze did well to be sticklers in such mat- 
ters. 

The Sieur de Courcelles considered it ad- 
visable to resume a show of formality. 
Again he rose, and this time his glass was di- 
rected to a guest at the foot of the banquet- 
ing table, who, for the most part, had main- 
tained a taciturn silence. 

"Messieurs, I drink to your colonel." 

The commanding officer rose with the rest. 
His face and frame had the iron-like strength 
of a Norman. 

[7] 



DEBONNAIRE 

They toasted him in unison. "Colonel de 
Salieres !" 

"I thank you," he replied, simply. "Later 
we shall respond in good earnest with this" 
He touched his sword-hilt. "My brothers, a 
pledge of loyalty to his excellency, Daniel de 
Remy, Sieur de Courcelles, Governor of Can- 
ada." 

As they drank and reseated themselves, the 
colonel glanced uneasily at the great door- 
way. 

"There is yet another I would toast; but, 
unfortunately, he still is absent." 

"Ah!" cried Varennes, "Captain Louis le 
Debonnaire! Mere de Dieu! a dinner is 
scarcely a dinner without him." 

"Louis le Debonnaire 1" exclaimed the gov- 
ernor. "Was not this the sobriquet of that 
old-time monarch, the first of all the Louis — 
a noble king " 

"Yes," said Varennes ; " 'twas from him we 
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DEBONNAIRE 

borrowed the nickname. The name of a 
noble king well fits a kingly noble. But 
where in the world can he be ?" 

"Perhaps he is not in the world," said de 
Chambly, dry as a bone. "Perhaps he has 
gone to the devil." 

Varennes tittered. "To settle old scores. 
An affair of honour merely." 

"Sacre nom !" exclaimed another. "It may 
be he's forgot the dinner entirely. His mem- 
ory was never the longest." 

Daniel de Remy scowled. "What! For- 
gotten my dinner?" 

"Nay, your excellency," said the colonel, 
quickly. "It cannot be. I trust your excel- 
lency will overlook the captain's vagaries 
when you come to know him as we do. We 
have aptly named him Le Debonnaire." He 
smiled grimly, relaxing into momentary 
mirth. "By Heaven, at first sight you might 
take him for a popinjay." 

[9] 



DEBONNAIRE 

"Ay," said Varennes. "He carries a lute 
hung to his neck like any troubadour." 

"And plays the wounded prisoners to sleep 
after battle," added de Chambly. 

"True," allowed the colonel. "But, your 
excellency, my captain's no mere pigeon- 
hearted tunester, I do assure you. He carries 
also a rapier." 

"A rapier!" 

"Yes. 'A sword,' he says, 'requires less art 
and subtlety in the handling.' " 

"Hum; you interest me in your popinjay," 
cried the Sieur de Courcelles. "I'm impa- 
tient to see this wonder." He turned to the 
lackey behind his chair. "Go seek Captain 
le Debonnaire, and learn what it is detains 
him. No— stay — I will send him a command 
by my own hand." With which condescen- 
sion the governor rose, and made for an ante- 
room. "One moment, gentlemen." 

When he had left them, Varennes winked 
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DEBONNAIRE 

at the table, and then of a sudden the officers 
sat up alert, and the lieutenant, hand to ear, 
exclaimed: "Listen — the troubadour 1" 

The colonel frowned. "Devil take Debon- 
naire! Comes tripping it lightly when the 
dinner is over, and with a song on his lips I" 

The sound of a voice singing came nearer. 
In the banqueting hall the officers listened. 
The voice was always music to their ears. 

I am Louis le Debonnaire, 
Captain of Carignan-Salieres, 
Singer of songs — a bird in air — 
Lover of strife and devil-may-care- 
Lover of life — the world is fair — 
So sings Louis le Debonnaire. 

"Thus he sang it," said Varennes, "at Ver- 
sailles, before the king." 

Louis de Cadillac, nicknamed the Debon- 
naire, stood in the great doorway, lute in 
hand, cloaked and hatted as gaily as though 
in the Luxembourg gardens of a summer's 
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DEBONNAIRE 

afternoon. As he finished the song he 
dropped them the bow of a court dance, and 
unslinging his lute gave it with his hat and 
cloak to his lackey, Pierre le Coq. Bestow- 
ing a touch here and there to the frills at his 
wrists and throat, the exquisite entered with 
an air so affected, a step so artificial (thanks 
to the height of his heels) that even Paris 
itself was here outdone — here on the edge of 
the wilderness, where life was more than a 
game. 

On noticing the vacant chair at the table's 
head, the delinquent guest inquired lightly 
concerning his host's absence. 

"His excellency was weary of waiting," 
said de Salieres. "I trust you can explain 
your seeming slight." 

"Oh, certainly, my colonel." Debonnaire 
seated himself at the table, and summoning 
one of the serving men calmly bade the fel- 
low make haste with dinner. 



DEBONNAIRE 

The others started, appalled by this piece 
of effrontery — all save Lieutenant Varennes, 
whose rosy cheeks were flushed with admira- 
tion, to say nothing of Bordeaux. "Another 
escapade, eh, my captain? Another wild 
whimsy?" 

"Nothing of the sort, my angel," said the 
chevalier, as the awe-struck flunkey served 
him. "It was thus, messieurs: I had just 
neared the chateau in good time for dinner, 
when instantly I faced about, and returned 
forthwith to the ship." 

As he made this enigmatical beginning the 
governor entered, and paused on the thresh- 
old of the anteroom unobserved. 

"Aha r some mystery afoot, I'll wager," 
laughed Varennes. 

"Not at all, my seraph," said Debonnaire, 
smiling pleasantly. "Merely a lapse of mem- 
ory, messieurs. To be exact, I had forgotten 
to bring" — he took a sip of wine — "a snuff- 
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DEBONNAIRE 

Before the others could restrain their scan- 
dalised laughter, the governor started for- 
ward, with affronted dignity. "What — a 
snuff-box 1" 

The laughter ceased abruptly. Debon- 
naire rose and eyed the new-comer coolly. 
"Pardon, m'sieur, but you are a stranger to 



me. 



The colonel, in alarm, sprang up. "Per- 
mit me." Then to Louis, in a quick whisper: 
"It is his excellency." 

Debonnaire bowed very low. "Ah, 
m'sieur; now not one, but a thousand par- 
dons." 

"Hum. So you stayed away from my din- 
ner for a mere snuff-box?" returned de Remy, 
not yet pacified. 

Debonnaire slipped a hand into his pocket, 
and drawing out the cause of his tardiness, 
regarded it regretfully. 

"A very valuable snuff-box, your excel* 

[14] 



DEBONNAIRE 

lency." He took a pinch of the contents, and 
dusted a speck or two from his frills with 
graceful fingers. "And most delectable 
anuff. May I offer " 

"Insolence !" 

Debonnaire started back. Swiftly his hand 
sought his rapier. "M'sieur!" A foot or 
two of steel gleamed in the light of the can- 
delabra as he half drew it. His brother offi- 
cers pressed forward fearfully. A moment 
and he had resumed his former nonchalance ; 
the gleam at his side disappeared. 

But already the governor had turned 
sternly to Colonel de Salieres. 

"I had not looked to see your captain's 
rapier thus. This is a matter for court- 
martial." 

Debonnaire raised his eyebrows as if in 
surprise. 

"Court-martial? For denying myself a 
dinner and considering your excellency's 
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DEBONNAIRE 

pleasure, you would have me court-mar- 
tialled? In any other save the Sieur de 
Courcelles, I would consider this ingratitude ; 
nay, more — " He shrugged with an offended 
air. 

"Speak out,' 9 cried de Remy, shifting un- 
easily. 

"Yes, in Heaven's name!" demanded the 
colonel. 

Debonnaire smiled indulgently, as if at an 
exhibition of puerile chagrin. 

"The fault of speech is not mine, your ex- 
cellency. As I began to observe, I forgot to 
bring this valuable snuff-box " 

He toyed with the golden bauble, and the 
governor, losing all patience, turned in de- 
spair to de Salieres: 

"He delights in repeating the insult. 
Surely, this is no apology?" 

"In truth," interposed Debonnaire, before 
his superior could answer for him, "I have no 

[16] 



DEBONNAIRE 

other — the snuff-box — " but he was not al- 
lowed to proceed. 

"Colonel," cried die governor, now deter- 
mined to maintain his dignity; "I demand 
that you immediately " 

"Stay, I pray," said Debonnaire, with in- 
gratiating suavity. "The snuff-box, your ex- 
cellency, is a present to you from a distant 
cousin of mine." 

De Remy's lip curled. 

"Dieu I now he attempts flattery. Cousin, 
indeed!" 

"My cousin," said Debonnaire, holding 
out the snuff-box with a low obeisance, "the 
King of France 1" 
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CHAPTER TWO 




HE Sieur de Courcelles 
started in surprise, then 
a smile of tickled vanity, 
I J of puffing, though par- 

donable pride, spread over 
and transformed his feat- 
ures. His eyes were gazing with fascination 
at the gift. 

"From his majesty 1 Is it possible ? From 
his majesty, the king?" 

"As I said," observed Debonnaire, with 
airy impudence; "a distant cousin of the 
Cadillacs." 

[18] 



DEBONNAIRE 

His excellency reached out a hand, and re- 
ceived the inestimable present. 

"But why did you not explain in the first 
place?" 

"Oh, m'sieur, you see I am a poor hand at 
explanations. I can finger a lute, it's true, and 
play with a rapier, or — the dice, with some 
show of conviction, but words — " He broke 
off laughing, and hummed inconsequently a 
fleeting catch of his song: 

Tra-la-la-la — a bird in air, 
Well-a-day, well — the world is fair- 
So sings Louis le Debonnaire. 

Once more in the history of Louis de Cadil- 
lac, otherwise known as Le Debonnaire, and 
by various other sobriquets, his voice had a 
magical effect. Even now in the random lines 
its music was a potent influence. Once more 
to that sombre hall was the cheer restored; 
the cheer that came only with new-landed 
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DEBONNAIRE 

soldiery, only as at present before colours 
were faded and laughter had died in the for- 
est silence. 

Daniel de Remy was deeply gratified. 

"I must indite my thanks," said he, proud- 
ly, "to his majesty at once. Nom de Dieu ! 
the first of the ships is to sail this evening." 
He seated himself at the head of the table, 
and fell to composing in his mind a fitting let- 
ter. The officers, seeing their favourite's 
plight, could scarcely restrain their amuse- 
ment. 

"The deuce!" exclaimed Debonnaire, un- 
der his breath. Then aloud: "Oh, m'sieur, 
his majesty said he would receive no thanks. 
A mere trifle — to a faithful servant. His 
majesty realises that affairs of government 
press heavily on your excellency. I am sure ; 
nay, positive " 

"Ah, well," said the governor, half to him- 
self; "I will send my letter by a later vessel." 

[20] 



DEBONNAIRE 

He sat looking at the snuff-box, while 
Debonnaire and the others, now gathered 
near the fire, exchanged significant glances. 

"Slippery ground, was it not?" whispered 
Louis, choosing a pipe from the mantel-shelf. 
"Alas! my favourite snuff-box! Praise for- 
tune, I have another. 9 ' 

His excellency rose from the table. 

"Gentlemen, your pardon; I neglect you. 
Come — fill your glasses again. This is no 
time for formality. Tell me, Captain de 
Cadillac, have you lately been in Ver- 
sailles?" 

Debonnaire inclined his head, and returned 
with his comrades to the table. 

"From camp to court, from court to camp 
— that's the way of the chevalier, m'sieur." 

De Remy sighed in reminiscence. The 
days of Versailles were far behind him. 

"The court, I hear, is more brilliant now 
than ever before." 

[21] 



DEBONNAIRE 

"Wanting but one luminary, m'sieur." 

"Who, now?" 

"I speak of Daniel de Remy, Sieur de 
Courcelles, Governor of Canada!" 

The others stirred slightly. In the hands 
of Debonnaire a compliment was no less 
felicitous than lute or blade. 

The Sieur de Courcelles, swelling with 
pampered pride, bowed acknowledgment. 
He was resorting to the wine to-night oftener 
than usual. His rejoinder was a command to 
fill their glasses again. 

U A toast, messieurs, to those fair ladies we 
have left behind. Gentlemen — to those who 
wait!" 

"To those who wait," they repeated, heart- 
ily — all but Debonnaire. To their surprise 
they noticed that his glass remained un- 
touched upon the table. 

"What now?" said the colonel, again ap- 
prehensive. 

[22] 



DEBONNAIRE 

"Do you not join us?" inquired his excel- 
lency. 

"No, I cannot" 

"Oh, ho !" cried Varennes. "The breaker 
of hearts refuses to toast the hearts he's 
broken. Thou faithless one!" 

De Chambly joined in the laugh. 

"And yet I've known him to be over-gen- 
erous to those he's worsted." 

"Gentlemen," said Debonnaire, severely. 
"How often must I tell you that I wait for 
no one, nor anyone for me? The toast is 
perhaps yours, but mine — never 1" 

The governor smiled blandly. 

"Your name, m'sieur le capitaine, would 
be more fitting were it Friar Debonnaire." 

"Who knows? Friar I may be some day. 
Who can tell?" 

He rose, and crossed absently to one of the 
deep-set windows. Below him fey the river, 
a long stretch of silver, tranquil under the 
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DEBONNAIRE 

moon. The lights of the ships hung yellow 
against the whiter radiance of the moon- 
light. 

Here and there a lantern moved in the 
streets, and above it the shadowy figure of its 
bearer — ghostly lights, ghostlier forms. All 
was impalpable, unreal. When Debonnaire 
turned from the window, and spoke again, his 
voice was low. 

"Yes; friar I may be in the end. When 
court and camp begin to pall, what better 
than a monastery? 'Tis a fitting antecham- 
ber to the court of death. You sit there, and 
await your presentation; you learn the ways 
of that brilliant society into which you are 
soon to make your debut — the society of 
Charlemagne, St. Louis, Jeanne d'Arc, and 
his majesty of Navarre. You remember 
other camps and other courts, and acquit 
yourself accordingly. Then, when at last 
you're ushered from this anteroom into the 
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DEBONNAIRE 

presence of death, you make your entrance 
like a gentleman." His manner became 
lighter again. He waved his hand, and 
smiled airily. "Nay, you are even borne in 
like a pontiff at the mass. Then you sleep 
without a headache — and better still, mes- 
sieurs — " he cast his eye on Pierre, now wait- 
ing his master's pleasure by the fire. "And 
better still, messieurs, there is no miserable 
valet there to awake you in the morning!". 

As he paused, they laughed — save one or 
two, who responded to the echo of his voice. 
It had a tone that belied the words, a tone 
like the lute's when he touched it lightly. He 
turned again to the window. "It is for this 
I wait; for a light-o'-love — never!" 

"Oh, come," said de Chambly. "What of 
your madrigals and songs of a woman's eyes? 
Are they sung to no one ?" 

Debonnaire turned slowly bade to his com- 
rades, stung by their sceptical amusement. 

[*5] 
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DEBONNAIRE 

He drew out from his breast a small object 
hung on a ribbon at his neck — an object flat 
and oval. 

"I see you insist, my brothers. Well, then, 
though it goes sorely against the grain, I'll 
silence you, and be done with your badinage. 
Look you, messieurs, at this faded minia- 
ture." 

He handed the oval to the colonel, who 
glanced at the face, and passed it on — each 
successively doing so in silent wonder. 

"That face I love," said Debonnaire, 
"none other. A woman's face, but where's 
the woman? Ask of the night, ask of the 
air, the sea, the sky; ask of the pale cold 
moon above us. Messieurs, she must have 
entered the brilliant court I speak of, full two 
centuries ago. You see the hair. Thus they 
wore it when Louis XI. was king. Behold 
the eyes. Such guileless eyes are not in fash- 
ion now. This is the picture of some 
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Mademoiselle de Cadillac, who lived long 
years ago. Through generations it has come 
down to me. Do you wonder that no other 
face has charms for Debonnaire?" 

He paused, and was about to turn away 
with an unaccustomed lack of spirit, when the 
governor, at the far end of the table, received 
the miniature from de Chambly. 

Suddenly de Remy started, and gazed more 
closely at the face. 

"Mother of Heaven 1" 

"No, m'sieur," corrected Debonnaire, 
with a touch of his unfailing humour. 
"Mademoiselle de Cadillac." 

But the governor, too intent to heed 
him, was staring dumbly at the picture. 
"Saint 1" 

Again the ghost of humour. "Surely, 
some saint, m'sieur." 

His excellency looked up in amazement. 
"This is no lady of old." 

[*7] 



DEBONNAIRE 

"What!" 

"I tell you, she is alive — she is living to- 
day — I swear it." 

Debonnaire blew a cloud of smoke from 
his long clay pipe, and watched it ascend to 
the rafters. "Alas! too true, m'sieur, in an- 
other star." 

"No, no. She is none other than Made- 
moiselle de Cadillac " 

"So I said, your excellency." 

"Unless I am blind or mad," said the gov- 
ernor, staring at the miniature, "this is the 
niece and ward of Monsieur Raoul de Cadil- 
lac, the present French Secretary of New 
Amsterdam !" 

A sharp snap was heard. The stem of the 
long clay pipe had broken in Debonnaire's 
fingers. He trembled. They saw him sway. 
Gone for an instant was all his foppery. 
Mademoiselle de Cadillac — alive — in New 
Amsterdam — impossible ! 

[28] 
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For a long moment he stood there, steady- 
ing himself with a hand on the back of his 
chair, stunned by the sudden news as his fel- 
low officers took to unravelling the mystery. 

"I assure you, 1 ' said de Remy, turning to 
them with calmer positiveness, "the likeness 
is perfect. And yet how strange ! The min- 
iature is certainly very old." 

The colonel, who was none too quick at 
discoveries, had been silently pondering. 

"I see," he said at last. "She must be a 
descendant of the original. 1 ' 

"Undoubtedly," drawled de Chambly. 
"Quite obviously." 

And again Varennes capped the climax 
with a turn of wit. 

"Another distant cousin of Debonnaire's," 
said he. 

As the miniature was handed back to its 
owner, the governor, smiling, raised his glass : 
"Now will you drink to those who wait?" 
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Debonnaire caught up his glass, raised it 
to his lips, then suddenly hesitated, lowered 
it, looked off through the window, and set it 
down. 

"No! The word 'wait* is not in my vo- 
cabulary. I ask you, my colonel, for leave 
of absence." 

"Absence!" 

"Yes, or I must forfeit my commission. A 
furlough now or retirement in a fortnight — 
which shall it be, M'sieur de Salieres?" 

"Oh, it shall be a dozen furloughs, rather 
than retirement. But are you mad?" 

For answer Debonnaire called his man 
from the hearth-side. 

"Pierre, good fool!" 

"M'sieur, at your service," said the lithe 
little fellow, crossing hastily. 

"Listen." His master spoke in quick com- 
mand. "Go you at once to our ship's captain 
— the captain of the Ste. Marie. He lodges at 
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the inn near by. Remind him that he owes 
Monsieur de Cadillac a hundred louis d'or 
for a little game of tables that we played to- 
gether. Tell him it is nothing at all. M'sieur 
de Cadillac never receives such small pay- 
ments. Only — mark this— t-the ship in sail- 
ing must not go straight to France. She 
must anchor just to the northward of New 
Amsterdam, and M'sieur de Cadillac will be 
on board. You understand ?" 

"Perfectly, m'sieur." 

Cadillac frowned with mock severity. 
"Rascal 1 Have I not told you never to un- 
derstand perfectly? Remember, you under- 
stand only a little — very little, indeed." 

"Yes, yes; almost nothing, m'sieur." 

"Quick, then — take the message at once." 

"I go, m'sieur," and Pierre hurried from 
the hall. 

Debonnaire turned to the others. 

"You may be right. This mademoiselle 
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is perhaps a cousin of mine. You say the 
likeness is perfect, excellency ?" 

"It is. I cannot be mistaken. Have I not 
seen mademoiselle's beauty with my own 
eyes?" 

Debonnaire was again all nonchalance. 
Now that no toast was afoot he tossed off 
the glass of wine, and rehanging his lute, 
which Pierre had left, took up another pipe 
from the mantel. 

"Gentlemen," he said, pushing down the 
tobacco with a dainty touch, "if what his ex- 
cellency says be true, Mademoiselle de Cadil- 
lac shall be mine by Christmas." 

"What?" cried the others. "Impossi- 
ble!" 

"Preposterous !" 

"Absurd!" 

The indifferent victim of these exclama- 
tions came forward to the nearest candela- 
brum, and lighted his pipe with easy leisure. 
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"As you will, messieurs." 

"I fear," said the governor, half in sym- 
pathy, half in amusement, "your resolution 
has come to the birth too late for fruition. 
The attorney-general of New Amsterdam is 
determined to wed the girl, and her uncle, 
who, as I have said, is also her guardian, 
strongly favours the alliance." 

"None the less," returned Debonnaire, "it 
is I and no other who shall win Mademoiselle 
de Cadillac." 

"Hum," said de Remy, with a shake of his 
head. "I'd wager a thousand crowns against 
you." 

Debonnaire straightened up slowly, and 
faced his host. The flare of the candles 
lighted up his features. His nostrils quivered 
sensitively. In his eyes shone the light of an- 
other flame. 

"Two thousand, your excellency, might be 
worth while." 
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"A wager! a wager!" cried Varennes, ex- 
citedly. 

"Well and good," said the governor; 
"two thousand." 

Debonnaire bowed. "That's better. I 
like high stakes." 

"But stay!" added the governor, quickly. 
"There must be one condition." 

"Oh, wherefore, m'sieur? Conditions are 
a bore." 

"Perhaps, and yet I count it essential. You 
must go as Louis le Debonnaire. Under 
your own name you would doubtless find in- 
stant favour with the uncle of mademoiselle. 
Besides, your wealth might influence the lady 
herself. Yes, yes; you must be a mere 
nonentity — Louis le Debonnaire." 

The mere nonentity smiled acquiescence. 

"Your excellency is not unreasonable. In 
truth, it is the only condition on which I 
would seek to win a woman. Riches, fame, 
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and family must be held in reserve. One 
needs them so often, you know, for a second 
siege — after marriage." 

At this no doubt the bet would have been 
immediately closed, but for die intervention 
of Colonel de Salieres, who sat frowning it 
down with gloomy foreboding. 

"Gentlemen," he interrupted, "I pray you 
reconsider. For a trifling bagatelle you 
jeopard a life — the life of a gallant soldier." 
He looked affectionately at Debonnaire. 
"Boy, I love you too well, to see you run 
your head in a noose, all for a gamble. These 
incognitos are dangerous risks; many have 
lost their lives at such a venture." He turned 
to the governor with a look of serious appre- 
hension. "In case of foul play, it would go 
ill with my captain, would it not?" 

De Remy, rebuked by the colonel's telling 
glance, could not but admit the peril. 

"True, die Dutch are very suspicious of 
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nonentities who flutter southward from Que- 
bec." His face brightened. "But wait. Can 
we not arrange it?" He summoned a servant 
and bade him bring writing materials. 

"Nay, but your excellency," objected 
Debonnaire, "credentials would break the 
agreement. You forget " 

"Wait and see," replied the governor, and 
as he wrote he read aloud the passport with 
satisfaction. 

To his excellency, the Governor of New Amsterdam, 
or, in case of his absence, the Attorney-General, by these 
presents be it known : The bearer, travelling under the 
cognomen, Louis le Debonnaire, is the Chevalier Louis 
de Cadillac, captain in the regiment of Carignan-Salieres 
now stationed at Quebec. Monsieur le Capitaine de 
Cadillac is worthy of due recognition and all regard. 

Having signed this document, his excel- 
lency sealed it with much importance. 

"You see, messieurs, I seal it with the fleur- 
de-lys and crown. If Louis le Debonnaire 
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wins Mademoiselle Renee, of the illustrious 
family of Cadillac, and if, as he says, he pre- 
sents her here to me in time for our Christ- 
mas dinner, the seal being still unbroken, he 
is to receive from me the sum of two thou- 
sand crowns. If he fails the stake is mine. 
The conditions are plain, gentlemen?" 

"As day," said the colonel, much relieved. 

De Remy smiled at Cadillac. 

"You are satisfied, m'sieur?" 

"Delighted, excellency." Debonnaire drew 
a note-book from his pocket, and failing to 
observe his man, Pierre, who having returned 
now hesitated, wondering, on the threshold, 
proceeded to enter the bet languidly. "Wager 
with his excellency, Governor of Canada. I 
am to win Renee de Cadillac, of New Am- 
sterdam, and present her to his excellency be- 
fore Christmas. Sealed credentials not to be 
used except in last emergency. If seal is 
broken I pay two thousand crowns." He 
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closed the betting-book. "Alack, messieurs, 
I am so exceedingly forgetful. Now where's 
that rascal, Pierre?" 

"Here, at your service, m'sieur," said the 
wiry little vagabond, who had been all eyes 
and ears in the doorway. 

"Well, fellow; what said the captain?" 

"He said that he would not dream of 
troubling M'sieur le Capitaine de Cadillac 
with so trifling a payment." 

"And we sail when ?" 

"Within the hour, m'sieur." 

Debonnaire crossed lightly to the window. 

"Yes, my brothers. The sails are up. 
They flap, praise Heaven, in a rising wind— 
the wind of my destiny, messieurs. And a 
star ascends to the southward — the star of 
my destiny, messieurs. Even the moon can't 
pale it." He hummed a catch of his favourite 
ditty, gazing the while through the window 
as if his thoughts were already in the south. 
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Lover of love, the night is fair, 
Into its heart goes Debonnaire. 

While he lingered, yielding himself to the 
charm of the moment's dalliance, the gov- 
ernor, who had been writing, rose and broke 
the spell. 

"I pray you, m'sieur, give this letter to the 
captain of the Ste. Marie. It conveys briefly 
my profound thanks to his majesty, the king, 
for the snuff-box." 

Debonnaire pocketed the letter, with a 
sidelong glance at his brother officers. 

"Gentlemen," said he, "I leave you. At 
what hour does your excellency dine," he 
asked, with a smile at the corner clock, "on 
Christmas evening?" 

"At eight to the minute, m'sieur." 

"Good! At eight, gentlemen, I shall be 
here." 

Pierre flung open the doors. A crowd of 
the chateau's retinue stood jostling in the 
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passage. Something was afoot, and they 
knew it. Pierre shoved them aside to make 
way for his master. 

Meanwhile, in the doorway there stood 
the master, with his back to the crowd and 
his face to the officers of his regiment, airily 
making his farewells. 

"At eight, gentlemen, I shall be here" — 
he held out a hand as though in a dance, and, 
half turning, bowed low as if to an imaginary 
partner — "with Mademoiselle Renee de Ca- 
dillac beside me." 
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CHAPTER THREE 




HE shadows were settling 
down upon the snow. 
They crept across the ice 
I 1 floes in the western river. 

As if let loose from the 
heart of the woods on the 
distant shores, they pressed forward irresis- 
tibly toward Manhattan. So began the siege 
of evening. 

The outlying country was bleak and dark. 
Homeward by the main entrance of the town 
came the last remaining stragglers, eager for 
their generous Dutch hearth-sides — some with 
sledge-loads of wood for the blaze, some with 
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game fresh killed for the spit, and others 
with implements of road-making. Here, too, 
came labourers from distant boweries, bent 
at the end of the day on an hour in the 
tap-rooms, their hire burning in their 
pockets. 

For one and another as they passed him, 
the gate-keeper, a stolid giant, had a surly 
greeting. To-night he was riot in a pleasant 
mood; the December air had purpled his 
nose, while his ears, though he almost boxed 
them for the pain, were icicles. 

Thus it was that talk of good cheer, of 
warmth and wine and diversion, only made 
him the more wrathful. A little old man had 
paused at the gate with a sledge ful of fire- 
wood. 

"Ach!" said this wizened burgher, "my 
toes are frozen." His voice crackled like 
twigs that are stepped on in winter. 

"I'm so numb," he continued, hopping up 
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and down to warm himself, "that I haven't 
any legs and I haven't any arms. There 
might as well be none of me. And all to 
keep others in the lap of comfort. Lord! 
but the chimneys will roar to-night in the 
house of the French Secretary. Ach, but this 
numbness is in my soul." 

With which he would have passed into the 
town, but for Roelof, the sentry, who stayed 
him with a heavy hand. 

"Numbness, eh? Oh, numb, indeed I 
Well, you're not dumb, devil take you — talk- 
ing to a frozen guard about fires and food 
that he can't enjoy. Would that your tongue 
was frost-bit as well as your arms and legs. 
Ha, that wily French Secretary 1 May the 
house burn down about his ears! The fox I 
What's afoot there this evening?" 

The old man laughed a brittle laugh that 
suggested a frost-bitten larynx. 

"What's afoot? Why, they'll all be afoot. 
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There's to be a great ball — the finest quality 
of Manhattan — and the supper!" At men- 
tion of the supper his thin voice thawed. He 
cocked a sly eye at the giant. "Well, I'll be 
there like a household rat nibbling in a cor- 
ner of the kitchen." So saying he passed 
through the gateway with his load of logs, 
chuckling to himself at the sentry's discom- 
fiture. 

Roelof, with impotent greed, stood frown- 
ing after his tormentor. But not for long. 
Suddenly, without a sound of warning, he felt 
his arms pinioned behind him, while a 
strangely guttural voice growled an inarticu- 
late command. Quaking with terror, the 
giant stood speechless, not daring to turn. 
But in another instant his arms were released, 
and a girlish laugh mocked him. 

"Gretchen Van Borsum!" he exclaimed. 
"Little hussy!" 

The vixen smiled demurely, and the as- 
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sumed vacuity of her look was as harmless as 
the smile of a Dutch doll. 

"Did you think me an Indian from the for- 
est, good Roelof? Oh, my poor sentinel, 
what a cruel jest, so wantonly to test your 
courage !" Picking up a bundle that she had 
dropped, she now waddled through the gate, 
for all the world like a fluffy little duckling 
from the yellow of her head to the awkward 
paddle of her feet. 

"Stay," muttered the sentry. "Indeed, I 
have had good cause for fear. Only last 
week poor Franz got his head broken by the 
blow of a red-man's club." 

"Did he?" said Gretchen, wide-eyed. 
"Now, now. How little we hear in the tav- 
ern of New Haarlem! Poor Franz I He 
should have sent for me to cure him. It's 
not so bad, they tell me, to have one's head 
broken if it may be cured by little Gretchen 
Van Borsum, the tavern-keeper's daughter." 
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"Pouf," sneered Roelof, "I'd take no 
chances. 9 ' 

"Oh, that was evident!" With a laugh 
she waved the bundle before his eyes. "Yet 
in this kerchief I've got the most wondrous 
herbs, fresh gathered. But these, mynheer, 
are not for broken heads." She held them 
to her nose, and inhaled with a knowing air 
their fragrance. "The smell is faint in 
winter; the sap is frozen. But some of them 
keep green, and even now they can work 
their magic if boiled and mingled. These are 
the best of cure-alls." She laughed softly. 
"Broken heads? No, no; it is broken hearts 
they heal. Just a drop of the juice on my 
lady's cheek and presto! she is beautiful. 
What a colour ! What youth ! Ah, many will 
buy my cosmetics to-night for the ball of the 
French Secretary. 'Tis given, you know, in 
honour of the secretary's niece, Mademoiselle 
Renee de Cadillac. My father's to lead the 
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musicians. Has he come yet to the town, do 
you know?" 

Roelof scowled sourly. 

"Not by this gateway. French ball I Bah ! 
I like not these French with all their frippery 
and fine fandangoes." 

Gretchen feigned despondency. 

"Poor French I *Tis hard they have the 
disapproval of so great a personage as Roelof. 
And for the same reason I can but pity — the 
Indians." 

"Vixen I" The giant reached to grasp her, 
but she eluded his great paw, and hurried into 
the town. 

The last of the stragglers to return while 
Roelof stood guard at the open gate was a 
youth of well-knit, rugged build, tugging 
after him a sledge with a wine-cask. 

"Well, Steenwyck," said the sentry, "can 
you not find wine enough inside the town 
without bringing more to addle them?" 
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"No, not of this kind," replied the hardy 
fellow, straining at his load; "not of this rare 
old vintage." He straightened up to rest 
from his exertion. " 'Tis a Rhenish I bring 
from the director's own cellar, with his com- 
pliments to the French Secretary. Ah, the 
French ball will be a grand affair with so fine 
a wine and all the ladies." 

Roelof clinched a fist and glowered at 
vacancy. 

"French fiddlesticks I A plague on it! 
I've heard nothing but ball, ball, ball in the 
last half-hour, and here stand I all the colder 
for thinking of their revelry." 

The youthful burgher laughed jovially, 
and swished the snow with his sledge rope. 

"French fiddlesticks, indeed. Have you 
seen ma'm'selle lately? I have just enjoyed 
that privilege." He squared his shoulders 
and raised his eyebrows vaingloriously. "I 
myself have seen her at the director's." He 
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pointed back over his shoulder. "Ah, good 
Roelof, what grace, what beauty I Our Hol- 
land maids are as wood beside her — though 
I say it who am Dutch to the bone myself." 
He shouldered the rope again, and bending 
forward, strained through the gate. "Think 
of her, Master Sentinel. It will give a glow 
of warmth to your frozen veins." 

The short twilight had faded from the 
west, and the sentinel, yawning, cast a look 
at the forest and withdrew. Closing the 
gates he locked them from within the town. 

Night had settled on the snow. High 
above the northern wood the stars shone cold 
and clear. To the west the river, flowing 
where it could between the ruck of ice, seemed 
like the edge of the world. An hour passed, 
then the moon rose and silvered the ice-floes 
with a magic radiance and etched the forest 
against the sky in delicate frosting. Higher 
yet it rose, nearly full in the distant east, 
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and turned the gloom to a dream-enchant- 
ment. 

And with it out of the wood rose some- 
thing else — a sound in harmony with the 
silver. 

Lover of life — the world is fair — 
Out of the night comes Debonnaire. 

In another moment the wooer-errant, ac- 
companied by Pierre, the faithful, had entered 
the open clearing before the gateway. A sorry 
couple they were in appearance, but buoyant 
enough in mood. Both bore the marks of 
travel, but none of fatigue. Pierre stepped 
with jaunty impudence, his master with an air 
of sprightly ease. Side by side in the stretch 
of moonlight, they stood, surveying the pali- 
sade of upright logs no bigger than saplings. 

"By the mass!" said Debonnaire, "is this 
the wall of Manhattan?" 

Pierre's lip curled scornfully. 

"Permit me to flip it away with my finger, 
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m'sieur." Pierre puffed out his cheeks, and 
blew at the palisade, then stepped back with 
a pretence of astonishment. "How strange 
that does not topple it over, m'sieur!" 

"The question is," said Debonnaire, "how 
to enter the town without spoiling those pretty 
fortifications." 

Pierre stepped forward, and knocked upon 
the gate, but there came no answer. 

"The devil!" exclaimed Louis. "Now 
certainly we must scatter these jackstraws." 

Pierre looked sorrowful. 

"I fear," said he, showing the end of a 
rope concealed under his cloak, "there'll be 
no use for this, and the trick would have been 
such nice diversion." He touched the skirt 
of his cloak. "And there'll be no need of this 
either save to keep the cold from my aching 
legs. 'Tis indeed a pity." 

"Hush," said Debonnaire, with an eye on 
the woods. "Who's this approaching?" 
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Pierre drew the cloak close about him and 
inspected the new-comer. "Good Lord!" he 
whispered, "behold a pumpkin I" 

"May I ask?" inquired Debonnaire, po- 
litely, "whither away, good sir?" 

The stranger, a man of enormous girth 
and rubicund visage, surveyed them blankly. 
Full in the moonlight he stood at the edge of 
the wood, now and then breaking his stare 
with a sidelong glance at the gate, as though 
measuring the distance between this startling 
pair of vagabonds and refuge. Meanwhile, 
from a flurry of clouds overhead the snow be- 
gan to fall in large flakes, slowly. 

"My question is," repeated Debonnaire, 
less graciously, "where the deuce are you 
going?" 

At last the Dutchman found his voice. 

"Have a care, insolent stranger. Egbert 
Van Borsum is not to be lightly treated." 
With which, assuming a pompous manner, he 
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made bold to start forward, but halted again 
and fell to quaking. The two, intercepting 
him, stood full in his way with threatening 
looks. Instantly the spurious pomp deserted 
him. There was nothing for it but to try 
cajolery. He pointed to Debonnaire's ribbon- 
slung lute with a fat forefinger. "Do I see 
before me a kindred spirit? To-night, good 
gentlemen, I lead the musicians at the assem- 
bly of the Cadillacs — a grand affair. Where 
should I be going, therefore, save into the 
town ?" 

Debonnaire laughed lightly. "Then, 
m'sieur, you will have to bound over the gate 
as would a ball, for devil a sentry is here to 
open it. Hold! Stand still I" 

In a second the point of his rapier flashed 
close to Van Borsum's middle. The Hol- 
lander shook with fear. The steel, bright in 
the moonlight, held his gaze downward to the 
vicinity of his threatened paunch with horrible 
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fascination. Beside himself with terror, he 
forgot the warning and sidled close against 
the wall. 

"Here I here!" whispered his tormentor. 
"Not another step, or the ball will bound no 
more. Swip ! Like that — a little prick — and 
it collapses." 

"Poor ball," said Pierre, in a mocking 
tone. 

Van Borsum uttered a low moan and in- 
stinctively doubled forward. Quick as a 
wink, Pierre, catching the drift of the ruse, 
leaped easily to the massive back, and stand- 
ing on tiptoe, looked over the inhospitable 
wall. 

"By all the saints! The guard is stretched 
on a settle flat as a pancake. He sleeps like 
a righteous dead man. Sacre nom! Asleep 
when he should be admitting us ! Ha, there 
goes a snowflake into his open mouth. Now 
I wonder what he dreams it is — froth of ale, 
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doubtless. Oh, he shall have a deeper 
draught of the heaven-sent beverage." Pierre 
scraped a handful of snow from the top of 
the wall, and, aiming it at the sentry's droop- 
ing jaw, sprang to the ground. 

Casting upward a pleading glance at 
Debonnaire, Van Borsum stood with mouth 
agape, scarcely daring even yet to stand 
erect. 

"Stay," said Debonnaire, drawing out a 
gold piece and flipping it into the open mouth ; 
"here's a pill that cures that dread disease, 
curiosity. Pray let it dissolve upon the 
tongue, and do not open your mouth again 
until 'tis melted." He tapped his rapier. 
"Else I may find it necessary to play the leech 
and bleed you." 

Before the first victim of these airy pleas- 
antries could find courage or words to object, 
the second, who had been so rudely aroused 
from slumber, began to choke with the snow 
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in his throat and loudly to splutter remon- 
strance. 

"Who dares to do this?" he growled be- 
hind the gate. "Ho there, outside ! Do you 
hear? Who is this rascal?" 

Debonnaire looked deeply offended. 

"Now here's a hospitable greeting to a 
stranger without the gate." He fingered his 
lute. "I must lull the rude passions of this 
barbarian." 

Lover of strife and devil-may-care, 
Out of the night comes Debonnaire. 

The gate was opened to a crack by a cau- 
tious hand. 

"Outlandish jackanapes, whence come 
you?" 

Before the answer could be given, Van 
Borsum, with a last instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, flung himself heavily against the gate, 
and, succeeding in forcing an entrance, was 
soon lost in the street shadows. 
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"Who are you — and whence?" repeated 
Roelof, pushing the gate to a crack again. 
"I open not to madmen." 

"Mad? How so? Now, now, poor 
knave, give entrance. You may thank the 
stars above us we played not at bowls with 
the saplings of your palisade. Is this the 
boasted wall of Manhattan ? Pardieu ! What 
a marvellous protection!" 

Roelof peered through the crack. 

"It is well enough in the present instance. 
You are no Dutch, I'll warrant. Your 
tongue betrays you." 

Debonnaire looked genuinely pained. 

"Pierre, do you hear that? I considered 
my Hollandish accent perfect. I thought I 
had learned the tongue in the Low Countries. 
Let me see. Is there not a little song in your 
tongue — a song of — but no, I can't remem- 
ber. It was sung by a maiden who nursed me 
back to this game of living. I liked the speech 
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of her eyes, but the speech of her tongue 
— pardieu, you Dutch speak a cumbrous lan- 
guage. Now we of the French " 

"French!" cried Roelof. "French! I've 
heard enough of you French this even- 
ing." Then inquisitively! "Huguenot or 
Catholic?" 

"Neither." 

"What then?" 

"Both." 

"Lunatic! Whence do you come, poor 
bird of Paradise?" 

Debonnaire smiled. 

"Another sobriquet ! Well, since you have 
it so— from Paradise. We flapped hither on 
the north wind, over the tops of the trees — 
meandering angels. See I" He held out the 
skirt of Pierre's long cloak which he carelessly 
drew from the shivering servant. "See how 
the branches sought to stay us as we flew. 
'Tis torn to a fringe, poor cloak." 
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"Fop!" roared Roelof, starting to close 
the gate. "Addled fop from some wreck of 
a ship of France, I'll warrant. I'm told they 
transport such useless baggage to Canada." 

"One moment!" said Dcbonnaire, "one 
moment." 

"Your name, then? Once for all, your 
name ?" 

"But did you not hear the bird's melodious 
lyric?" He trilled the first line of his famous 
song. "I am Louis le Debonnaire — Voila! 
I have told you." 

"Peace, vagabond," cried Roelof, now in 
good earnest; "if you would enter, what seek 
you here ?" 

Debonnaire threw his head back. "In a 
word, I seek Mademoiselle de Cadillac." 

A burst of laughter greeted this bold an- 
nouncement. 

"You? Ho, ho! Ma'm'sellede Cadillac! 
Well, then, you may as well stay where you 
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are. There's to be a ball to-night at the house 
of the French Secretary." 

"Ah," said Debonnaire, with a faint smile, 
"so much the better 1" 

Roelof, pulling the gate ajar, advanced 
with the confident scorn of one who has com- 
mand of a situation. 

"And since ma'm'selle is to lead the dance 
with no less a person than her suitor, the at- 
torney-general, she will have no eyes for de- 
mented troubadours." 

Debonnaire's voice sounded archly conde- 
scending. 

"Oh, be not so sure, poor giant. You see, 
Louis le Debonnaire intends to lead with 
mademoiselle himself." 

Roelof, mightily amused, advanced far- 
ther, and cast a closer look at the French- 
man. 

"Ho! Now that is excellent. You!" 
This with gigantic scorn. "Fool!" he cried 
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with sudden rage and he made a rush at 
Debonnaire. "Take that for your insolence." 

Quick as a flash, before he could start back 
or gain his hold, Pierre's cloak was over his 
head and fell about him. Under his chin it 
was drawn tight almost to the gagging point, 
while a noose dropped around his neck and 
held him. His arms, beating the air like the 
blades of a Dutch windmill, were quickly 
pinioned and bound to his sides with the same 
rope that choked him when he struggled to 
free himself. Thus caught like a blindfold 
bull, he stood there unable to speak for fear 
of the garrote, unable to move, so tight were 
his shackles. 

"After all," said Pierre, standing back to 
inspect their handiwork, "we've had a chance 
to use them." His teeth chattered. "But I 
begrudge him so warm a covering !" 

"Well," said Debonnaire, "you shall find 
a hearth-side presently. Lead the ox away 
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and tether him to some tree, deep in the 
woods, off the beaten track, where he may lay 
him down and sleep beyond the reach of snow- 
balls." He laughed at the sight as Pierre 
danced off rope in hand and the great cum- 
brous bear-like thing heavily stumbled after. 
"Hasten back to me," called Debonnaire, 
"I await you. The ball, I fear, will soon be 
in progress." 

Seating himself on a fallen tree near the 
edge of the moonlit stretch, he drew out from 
his breast the cause of all this diversion, and 
as the spell of its haunting beauty fell upon 
him, he lost himself in gazing, alone with that 
face, in the heart of the silver evening. But 
it was no longer of the ivory face he was 
thinking, of the gold-framed face inanimate 
and hung, like his lute, on ribbons. 

Already he could almost feel her eyes look 
into his — those eyes that never yet had done 
so. He seemed to see the spirit awake within 
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their depths, and the flush mount her petal 
cheeks where before it had been but die mem- 
ory of maiden colour. The lips would part in 
speech that had so long refused to answer. 
The queenly head would bend to him — the 
bosom, white yet always still, would rise and 
fall with life, her heart would beat with 
love — her arms would be stretched out to 

him 

Suddenly he started and glanced at the 
woods, listening. From their sombre depths 
came a sound, crisply clear — a sound like that 
of innumerable tiny bells, all vibrant. It was 
as though die countless crystal icicles on the 
branches had been suddenly set ringing. Then 
above the music rang a cry, a woman's cry 
for help, and a sleigh, driven furiously 
from the woods, dashed into the opening. On 
the bits of the horses hung two rough-looking 
fellows, masked, swearing, and bending their 
heads when the driver's lash made a vicious 
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crack for their faces. Beside the sleigh ran a 
third, also masked, who struggled to grasp 
its shrinking occupant. 

"Hold, there 1" The cry was Debonnaire's. 
In a trice the pair at the horses 9 heads fell 
away in astonishment. A weapon, shimmer- 
ing in the moonlight, was darting flashes of 
terror into their eyes. They slunk back. The 
rapier had felled their comrade with a wound 
in his outstretched arm. 

As the driver drew in his horses, a woman, 
thickly veiled against the rigour of the winter's 
night, sprang up in the sleigh where an 
instant before she had sat cowering. 

"Bravo, m'sieur, bravo I" she cried. "Mer- 
ciful heaven, what is it? And I so late 
already I" 

Debonnaire glanced swiftly at her veiled 
face, then turned on the two villains, un- 
harmed, close behind him. 

"Take him away," he commanded, point- 
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ing to their fallen comrade; "take him away, 
and nurse him — or the devil will nurse you in 
hell. A pretty piece of work I" 

Hastily die rascals, cowed by his air, raised 
their companion and took to cover. 

"The sentry is gone," said the driver, com- 
ing back from the gateway, "and one of the 
shafts is broken." 

The lady of the sleigh alighted. 

"Can you not bind it so it will serve till I 
reach home ?" 

The driver inspected the break more 
closely. 

"Yes, ma'm'selle, perhaps the rope of the 
halter will " 

But as his mistress was no longer concern- 
ing herself with the accident, he fell to work 
without more ado. 

The lady of the sleigh was looking through 
her veil at Debonnaire. For a moment she 
said nothing. 
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"Mademoiselle, you are not hurt?" he ven- 
tured. 

Then she spoke to him. 

"Oh, m'sieur," she said in French, "how 
can I hope to thank you ?" 

"The gratitude is mine, mademoiseUe. I 
count this the happiest of introductions. So 
you, also, are French — how kind a stroke of 
fortune! It may be in your power to help 
me. I am desirous of meeting a certain lady 
of your town — Mademoiselle Renee de Cadil- 
lac." 

The lady of the veil started. 

"Renee de Cadillac I" she whispered in 
amazement. 

"Ah," said he, following the unknown, 
whose feet led her instinctively toward the 
shadows at the edge of the moonlight; "do 
you know her? Then will you not arrange it 
for me?" 

"But, m'sieur," she objected, half turning, 
"I do not even know your name." 
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Her rescuer bowed low. 

"I am Louis le Debonnaire." 

They stood near the fallen tree where he 
had been sitting. For a moment the flurry of 
snow had passed. From the gate across the 
opening, the driver, at work on the shaft, 
eyed his mistress and the stranger, wishing he 
could hear their words. 

"Louis le Debonnaire," repeated mademoi- 
selle, wonderingly. "It seems as if I'd heard 
that name." 

"No doubt you have," said Louis with per- 
fect nonchalance. "On a time the first of the 
Louis bore it — centuries ago. But tell me, 
have you ever seen this Mademoiselle de 
Cadillac?" 

She hesitated. "Have you?" 

"Yes," replied Debonnaire, mounting his 
whim, "yes, a thousand times." 

"A thousand " 

"And have even kissed her lips, 
ma'm'sclle." 
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At this he felt her shrink away from him. 

"M'sieur, you are surely mad. You 
presume " 

Debonnaire, with a sigh, unfastened the 
miniature, and held it out to her. 

"And yet those lips were never mine." 

Timidly his companion took the picture. 
Half drawing her veil, yet shielding her pro- 
file from him, she glanced at the face and 
again started. 

"How came you by this?" 

Debonnaire's fancy took a wilder flight. 

"At my birth I think she must have dropped 
it from the star she lives in. Mademoiselle, 
that star has ruled my destiny. It shines even 
now upon us. Look!" He pointed to where 
Venus hung low in the heavens, pale but con- 
stant under the moon. "The star of love ! It 
brings me to you. It waits until you tell me 
that even now, this very night, you will take 
me to her — to Renee de Cadillac." 
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The veiled face looked up at the sky a mo- 
ment, and then, forgetting how belated she 
was, mademoiselle sank to the fallen tree and 
with drooping gaze seemed to lose herself in 
meditation. 

"This miniature," she said at last, "must 
indeed be very old." 

Debonnaire inclined his head. 

"But mademoiselle of to-day is young and 
even more ravishing, I'm told, than her coun- 
terpart." He took the miniature and replaced 
it in his breast. 

The lady of the moonlight glanced up at 
him sideways from behind her veil. 

"Mademoiselle might censure me." 

"Ah," cried Debonnaire, with sudden ar- 
dour, "now you've told me what I hoped to 
hear. You know her — you know her?" 

The veil nodded doubtfully. 

"At times I do." 

"At times?" 
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"And at other times I know her not.'* 

"Mademoiselle, you speak in riddles." 

"Nay, but of a riddle. She's difficult to 
understand." 

"That's well. A maid who is not a puzzle 
is only half a woman. And does her beauty 
equal this?" He touched his breast where 
lay the miniature. 

Once again the veil drooped. 

"In truth, I think, 'tis not entirely out- 
rivalled by the picture." 

"I knew it — I knew it," cried Debonnaire. 
"Have I not seen her in my dreams? Have 
I not seen her in the moonlight ?" 

"In the moonlight ?" 

"Yes, in a silver dream. Oh, mademoi- 
selle, I must go to this ball to-night — nothing 
can stay me." 

Mademoiselle rose slowly. 

"The ball? Oh, Dieu! I had forgotten 
it. How late I am ! Farewell, m'sieur, I am 
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due there now — I cannot tarry with your sil- 
ver dreams. Farewell, and thank you. I 
must indeed make haste." In spite of her 
words she lingered. "The snow has begun 
to fall, m'sieur. Look 1 Your star is hiding 
behind a cloud." 

"But mademoiselle, I implore " 

"Nay, do not, I pray you — I cannot." 

"But wherefore?" 

"Wherefore? Oh, because — must I tell 
you ? Mademoiselle Renee de Cadillac leads 
the dance with Mynheer Sybout Van Brugh, 
the attorney-general. Your ardour — your fire 
— yes, the very flames in your eyes — might 
kindle his heavy wrath — and then — mon 
Dieu ! what a conflagration. He is a danger- 
ous rival. And yet — " She paused, melt- 
ingly. 

"And yet — " pressed Debonnaire with 
compelling gentleness. 

She shook her head in trouble. 
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"No, I cannot. He would do you harm 
if he thought — if Renee showed — Oh, 
m'sieur, good-night. I must go. My sleigh, 
I see, is waiting." 

As she returned to the sleigh, Debonnaire, 
walking lightly beside her, held his cloak 
above her head to shield her from the clinging 
snowflakes. 

"Nay," said he, with tranquil certainty, "it 
is not the attorney-general who shall lead the 
dance with mademoiselle. It is Louis de — 
it is Louis le Debonnaire." 

She tossed her head. 

"I see you love a jest, m'sieur." 

He nodded. "And better yet I love made- 
moiselle." 

"Well, well," she mused, "such madness is 
not unpleasant to hear after the dull sanity of 
these Dutch." 

Debonnaire helped her into the sleigh. For 

a moment he stood beside it, detaining her 
with his eyes. 
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"I shall even marry Mademoiselle de 
Cadillac." 

From the depths of fur in the sleigh came 
a peal of melodious laughter. 

"Better still," she cried, "yet how prepos- 
terous I" 

The driver, now on his seat, looked down. 

"Mademoiselle is ready?" 

Before she had answered, Pierre, having 
returned from the forest, took up a stand be- 
hind his master. 

"I am ready," said mademoiselle, and the 
driver raised his whip. 

"Pierre!" exclaimed Debonnaire, "the 
gate !" 

Pierre sprang with alacrity full in the gate- 
way. 

"Mademoiselle," said Debonnaire, "if 
your driver persists he will overrun my faith- 
ful servant." 

The lady of the sleigh emerged slightly 
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from her furs, and bade her driver wait one 
moment. 

"Now, what is this, m'sieur? Do you 
dare?" 

"I dare as much as I love. Indeed I can- 
not let you go until you've granted my 
request?" 

He touched her hand which rested on the 
sleigh, and falling to one knee kissed it rev- 
erently. 

"I cannot, I dare not," withdrawing her 
hand. "If you mean that I must gain your 
admission to the Cadillacs' ball, you ask in 
vain. I refuse for your own safety." 

"Nay, mademoiselle, I do not mean 
that." 

"What then?" 

"I mean the introduction to mademoiselle 
herself — a promise." 

"And if I grant this favour, you will not by 
word or step seek further to detain me?" 
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For reply Debonnaire made a sign to 
Pierre. "Mademoiselle, the way is clear." 

For a moment she hesitated. The second 
flurry of cloud had passed and the sky was 
clear. 

"Look," she said, "your star is propitious." 
He turned to follow her gaze. As he did so, 
she drew aside her veil. "M'sieur, I intro- 
duce you," she began, in a tremulous tone, 
then paused as he faced about quickly — 
"I introduce you, M'sieur le Debonnaire, 
to " 

He started back in amazement, instinct- 
ively catching at the miniature on his breast. 

"Reneede Cadillac!" 

There she sat for a moment bathed in the 
stream of moonlight. 

Then, at a signal from her, suddenly in 
the heart of the silence, crack went the 
driver's whip, the horses sprang through the 
gateway — and the silver dream had gone. 
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Back from the town came the music of the 
sleigh bells, dying into distance. 

"Pierre, good rascal," cried Debonnaire, 
entering the town, "that is the melody we fol- 
low. Its destination is also ours." 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



T the ball of the Cadil- 
lacs a dance was just con- 
AA eluded. 
J The guests by twos and 
' threes were retiring to the 
supper-room to refresh 
themselves. Hungrily the musicians watched 
their departure. Seated in a corner of the 
ballroom behind an improvised screen of 
small uprooted evergreens, Egbert Van Bor- 
sum and his orchestra cast anxious eyes at a 
narrower doorway which led to the servants' 
hall and kitchen. Another moment and their 
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longing would have led them thither bent on 
forage, had not their employer, the French 
Secretary, just then re-entered the ballroom to 
bid them continue their fiddling while the sup- 
per was in progress. 

The music under these trying conditions 
grew so discordant that Monsieur Raoul de 
Cadillac, already in a testy mood, became yet 
more irascible. Turning on Van Borsum, he 
peered through the evergreens and snapped 
sarcastic comments. 

"Stop it. Stop it, I say." He put a finger 
to each ear. "Norn de Dieu ! What a night- 
mare I" 

Van Borsum lowered his bow, and with 
chin still bulging on his instrument, looked up 
in despair at this new tormentor. 

"Oh, m'sieur!" 

"Stop," said old Cadillac. "Where did 
you get these players ? Is this the Dutch idea 
of harmony? Bah! your flutist there — that 
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shrill and lanky lout — can pipe no better than 
a peacock. 9 ' 

"Ah, but, m'sieur " 

"Stop, I say — and what of that prodigious 
knave with the bass viol? Does he think his 
bow's a saw to cut a tree down?" 

"Nay, now, Monsieur de Cad " 

"Stop, stop, I tell you," cried the irate host. 
"No excuses. And who's that decrepit old 
numskull, cloaked as if he were frozen — there 
— bent double in the corner? Is that a lute 
he carries? Has he fallen asleep? Why 
doesn't he play? Eh? Now why doesn't 
that numskull play? What in the world is 
he paid for?" 

Van Borsum lowered his violin, put finger 
to lip and stepped mysteriously closer to the 
evergreens. But at this the decrepit figure in 
question stirred slightly and the leader for- 
bore to offer an explanation. He only stood 
staring gravely through the branches. 
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At this juncture a belated guest entered in 
evident dudgeon, no less a personage than 
Sybout Van Brugh, the attorney-general. 
Even the dignity of his black velvet coat, sil- 
ver buttons, and massive proportions could 
not disguise his awkward annoyance and vexa- 
tion. 

"Mademoiselle Renee, your niece?" he in- 
quired, quickly. 

"Is here," replied Cadillac with a bantering 
smile. 

"Here?" 

"Yes, in the supper-room, sipping her wine, 
no doubt, as comfortable as can be." 

The attorney-general motioned his host 
aside to a corridor at the rear of the ballroom. 
Here the two walked up and down, conversing 
in low whispers. 

"So you failed," said the secretary, cocking 
an eye of scorn at the large Hollander beside 
him. 
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"Yes, but I cannot account for it. My men 
have fled — vanished utterly." 

"Good ! some ruse of hers, I'll swear. Ah, 
clever Reneel Well, well, Mynheer Sybout 
Van Brugh, you must try again, that's all. 
Believe me, nothing but these high-handed 
measures will win her to you." He paused 
and, drawing a snuff-box from his pocket, took 
a pinch and offered the box to Sybout. 

But the attorney-general, frowning heavily, 
shook his head. 

"I do not delight in sneezing." 

"Hum," said Cadillac, pocketing his pre- 
cious bauble; "who save a Dutchman would 
sneeze in scenting the delicious granules?" 

"You were saying — " prompted Van 
Brugh. 

"Oh, I was saying — Ah, yes — I ob- 
served that only a daring deed will win her. 
Of course, as we arranged, it must all be 
make-believe. Blessed saints, if you ever 
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really harmed her — I'd — but no, I ask your 
pardon, mynheer, for the implication." He 
laid a small white hand on the other's arm 
with a touch of propitiation. "Perhaps I am 
somewhat brusque, mynheer, but you put me 
out, I allow, with repeated failures. Here 
was I thinking this final stroke had told. Here 
was I saying to myself, 'Well, well, by now 
they have borne her to his house and he is 
proving himself her master.' Said I to my- 
self, 'He will, as a host, receive her not unr 
graciously. But if she rebels he will threaten 
to marry her by force or kill her in some de- 
licious, lingering way ' " 

Sybout smiled gloomily. 

"Yes," he interposed, "had the chance been 
mine, I would have played the farce even to 
that extreme." 

"Said I to myself," continued Cadillac, 
"thus he will intimidate her into a quick sur- 
render. Or after beguiling her with gentle 
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pleasantries, perhaps he will strive to appear 
agreeable. 'Let us go to the ball,' he will 
say, 'as husband and wife — Mynheer and 
Vrow Van Brugh.' He will picture to her the 
delight of a wedding ball, and what a great 
personage she would be as the bride of the 
attorney-general. Or again, as a last resort, 
thought I — " The secretary paused with 
a wry grimace. 

"Well," said Sybout, "what did you 
think?" 

"Oh, as a last resort, I thought you might 
make love to her." His laugh sounded like 
a distant cackle. "So here I sat waiting for 
the betrothed couple, when, by all the saints ! 
back comes Renee alone, blithe as a lark, and 
just in time for the dancing. Pardieu, myn- 
heer, your brigands were a poor imitation." 

Sybout passed a hand across his brow. 

"It's all a mystery. The plan was laid to 
perfection." 
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Monsieur de Cadillac laughed, squeakily. 

"Plans are like eggs; they're easily laid, 
but the thing, good sir, is to hatch them. I've 
favoured this marriage from the start. The 
game's not lost — we'll try again. I tell you 
it's the only way. Nothing but a daring deed 
will win her. Little you know the hot blood 
of a Cadillac maid. The youthful Cadillac's 
an eagle. Now there's one I've heard of who 
heads our family in France. He's called the 
peacock with an eagle's heart. Ah, myn- 
heer, a soldier's sword, a courtier's dress, a 
lover's tongue — that's the combination to win 



a woman." 



Sybout sighed with doleful misgivings. 

"Pouf, never mind," pursued his animated 
host, "perhaps you can counterfeit these facul- 
ties. You must pounce — that's the word, 
mon ami — you must pounce upon her." 

But the attorney-general still looked crest- 
fallen. Despite the mock heroics of his crafty 
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old adviser, he felt hopeless to-night. And 
yet he knew that Cadillac truly favoured the 
match, for this representative of the Cadillac 
family was none too rich, none too powerful, 
whereas he, the attorney-general of New Am- 
sterdam, had achieved both wealth and dig- 
nity. Oh, yes, the French Secretary wished 
his niece and ward to marry well, and the 
French Secretary was cunning at intrigue, but 
still the plan seemed hopeless. It was so bi- 
zarre, this feigned brigandage, so startling to 
the Dutch temperament. 

"I fear it will never succeed," said Sybout, 
"and I don't like it. The plan is a breach 
of law." 

De Cadillac's lips drooped. 

"Law! Law? But the attorney-general 
knows no law." 

"No law ! Hum ! Is anyone in New Am- 
sterdam more skilled than I ? Knows no law, 
indeed!" 
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"Mon Dieu!" ejaculated Cadillac, "how 
very literal 1 I mean that you are the inter- 
preter of law, therefore there's no one higher 
to enforce it. So do your worst. Compel her, 
I say. Be even ugly in your resolve to make 
her marry you. And yet, of course, be care- 
ful. Don't go too far. I've seen you 
aroused. Sacre bleu! you must keep your 
temper. If you try this plan again and your 
men so much as harm a hair of Renee's head, 
I'll have them " 

"Well?" 

"Before the attorney-general!" 

At this even Sybout laughed aloud. 

"Now, come," said the French Secretary, 
"we'll join the rest at supper. Remember you 
must lead the pavannes with my niece as 
though nothing had happened. Later we'll 
learn what passed outside the town this even- 
ing. If she suspected you now, parbleu, I 
believe she'd take to the forest and join the 
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savages rather than accept you as a husband." 
He laughed again with that distant cackle. 
"On my word, Renee said so this very morn- 
ing. 

With which mischievous assertion the little 
French Secretary clicked his high heels to- 
gether, pointed out his toes, bowed to his 
guest, and led the way, airily, to pupper. 

"Come, come, mynheer, a merry face. The 
fly must not suspect the spiders." 

As they left the ballroom, the flutist, a tall 
fellow, scarcely stouter than die instrument he 
so misused, rose stealthily and followed them 
with hungry eyes. "A monstrous shame I call 
it to see them all in there eating and guzzling 
while we go starving. Bah ! I'm off to the 
kitchen !" 

"I, too," said he who had been sawing the 
bass viol. 

"And I," followed several others in quick 
mutiny. 
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Only Van Borsum and the decrepit-looking 
lutist hesitated. 

"A plague on it," grumbled the leader, ris- 
ing, painfully. "Every joint stiff and not a 
drop to oil it. A pest, I say, on their hospital- 
ity. To think that I, Egbert Van Borsum, 
must sup with men mine host has hired — I, 
who have served his equals many a tankard 
of ale and have drunk their healths as host at 
my own tavern." 

He glanced helplessly at the sole remaining 
musician, who, bent far forward over his 
lute, sat with eyes closed and head nodding. 

"What!" cried Van Borsum, "asleep? 
Would to Heaven I could slumber likewise." 
He cast a longing look through the door of 
the supper-room. "Drinking my good wine 
as well as the director's — mine — and— oh, 
I'm famished 1" 

Now himself a rebel at the instigation of 
the inner man, he went out in heavy haste, 
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not by the supper-room door, but as a cruel 
world would have it — by the entrance to the 
kitchen. 

When the leader had taken himself off, his 
dejected-looking subordinate of the lute raised 
his head, looked furtively about, and at last, 
as though still half asleep, touched a finger 
to his lute-strings. In a moment the random 
notes grew louder; they rose to a dreamy 
tune. The musician appeared to be playing 
in his sleep. With his cloaked shoulders 
bowed and bent behind the screen of ever- 
greens he seemed scarcely to be striking ac- 
tual chords. It was as if in his reverie some 
fugitive air, by sheer memory, had echoed 
into music. 

As the harmony rose and grew more co- 
herent, it must at last have faintly reached 
the supper-room, for thence to the door came 
Renee de Cadillac, alone. Pausing a moment 
on the threshold she cast a grateful glance 
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at the decrepit figure and stood there listen- 
ing with a far-off gaze — a striking picture. 

Over her forehead her hair swept soft like 
a drooping raven's wing. From the coiffure 
coiled low and circled by pearls one curl had 
artlessly fallen and lay in purpling shadows 
on her neck. In the depths of her eyes dwelt 
the tint of twilight distances, but the rest of 
her face showed a changing light, a light that 
seemed to escape from some hidden source 
of radiance and ripple with bewildering fas- 
cination in the curves of her mouth and the 
undulation of her piquant figure. It danced 
in her eyes ; it played about the dimples of her 
mobile mouth, and even quivered in her deli- 
cate nostrils. 

Long she stood there, her glance languid 
and yet sparkling at sight of the deserted ball- 
room as though in fancy she were peopling 
it with the sprightly ghosts of her own viva- 
cious memory. 
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How bored she was in New Amsterdam — 
especially so this evening! She felt almost 
stifled by the pompous attentions of these pon- 
derous, portly Hollanders. But now for a 
fleeting moment, here on the threshold of the 
empty ballroom, she could breathe freely and 
imagine herself once more at Versailles, 
thanks to this indigent old musician. Yes, 
yes, it was the music of France he played. 
Perhaps even now his majesty, the king, was 
dancing to it beyond the ocean. And pos- 
sibly Louis de Cadillac was there — that gal- 
lant cousin she had never met, whose deeds, 
she had heard, were sung in the streets of 
Paris. 

With eyes catching fire at the thought and 
cheeks warming to the colour of the music, she 
lightly entered the ballroom. The music car- 
ried her away. She fell to gliding slowly to 
the time of the tune as if with an imaginary 
partner. Ah, if she could but thread with 
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that Louis the mazes of the dance — if only 
she could forget these Dutchmen I Her back 
was now to the evergreens, her eyes as if on 
far-distant Versailles. 

As she moved away from the music it 
seemed to follow her, but she did not reason 
why. Reason had nothing to do with this 
all too fleeting respite. 

At last she paused and, half turning, 
courtesied low as to the figure of her dream. 
When she straightened up, that figure stood 
before her. 

The music had ceased. The decrepit musi- 
cian had vanished. His cloak lay cast aside 
behind the evergreens. The wearer, in gay 
attire, decrepit no longer, was smiling into her 
eyes. At his side hung a lute, silent. 

She breathed hard. 

"M'sieur le Debonnaire!" 

His eyes sparkled. 

"Yes, mademoiselle — your partner." 
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"You have come here unbidden," said Re- 
nee, with arch severity. 

"Nay, mademoiselle, I was earnestly in- 
vited." 

Her brows were raised, her chin uplifted. 

"By whom, pray tell me?" 

"By a pair of compelling eyes that looked 
down at me from a sleigh in the moon- 
light." 

"Foh, you take the favour for granted." 

"It was granted." 

She stirred uneasily. 

"You must go at once. I would not have 
you found here." 

"Oh, but I shall not be found." 

"You will leave?" 

"No." 

"No? Ah, I see. You will resume the 
disguise?" 

"No, here I stay, and as I am. When a 
thing is not lost do we speak of it as found ? 
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Now I am by no means lost — hence it is plain 
I sha'n't be found." 

She tossed her head and frowned impa- 
tiently. 

"A quibble of words." 

"Words of the heart, mademoiselle. In 
truth, I cannot leave after so much trouble in 
the coming. Fortunately, I had met Van Bor- 
sum earlier this evening, and he had learned 
a lesson, else I believe he would never have 
dared to admit me." 

Renee bit her lip and shot a glance at either 
door. 

"Then he knows " 

"Yes, mademoiselle; yes, of course — and 
so will they all in a very few minutes. 
How soon do we lead the pavannes to- 
gether?" 

"No, no," whispered Renee, less loftily 
now and more dismayed. "M'sieur, I cannot 
— I refuse — for your own safety." 
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Debonnaire made a light gesture of depre- 
cation. 

"Mademoiselle, you have already danced 
with Louis le Debonnaire as your partner. 
That was a good beginning. We soon shall 
dance again before them all." 

u No, no, no. Consider the consequences." 

He smiled, calmly. 

"I do. That's why I ask you." 

"How so?" 

"Mademoiselle, I plead not for myself. I 
plead for him — Mynheer Sybout Van Brugh, 
the attorney-general." 

"Mon Dieu 1" exclaimed Renee, "a curious 
way of pleading." 

"No, not when you understand. I tell you 
that if we do not lead the pavannes together 
the Hollander will suffer. This rapier of 
mine is a most impetuous toy. I call it T en- 
fant terrible.' Mademoiselle, I fear 'twould 
prove a wilful weapon at seeing anyone your 
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partner save myself. 'Tis indeed devoted to 
its master. So you see, I plead not for Louis 
le Debonnaire, but for Mynheer Sybout Van 
Brugh." 

"You speak my name 1" The voice sound- 
ed harshly ominous. The person he so fan- 
tastically made bold to plead for, having just 
entered from the supper-room, now stepped 
heavily forward with a brusqueness that 
seemed to deny any need of the Frenchman's 
affected consideration. "You speak my 
name !" 

Debonnaire bowed, smiling. 

"Indeed? Then you are the attorney-gen- 
eral. I thank you for the introduction." 

Sybout was glowering at Renee. 

"This guest, I fancy, was unexpected. His 
name?" 

"Dieu, what now?" she demanded, with 
snapping eyes. "By what right do you pre- 
sume to play the inquisitor? Mynheer Van 
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Brugh, you forget — this is the house of the 
Cadillacs." 

"Yes, but this town," proclaimed Sybout, 
"is under the jurisdiction of the attorney- 
general. Strangers — especially foreign stran- 
gers — must give good account of themselves, 
and that to me." 

Debonnaire nodded approval. 

"True, most true — officially well spoken. 
Be it known to you, then : I am a certain wan- 
derer named Louis le Debonnaire, who, find- 
ing mademoiselle in " 

"No, no," whispered Renee, "have a care." 

But Louis would not be silenced. " 
who, finding mademoiselle in danger, objected 
to her peril as a matter of course. Truth is, 
three scoundrels had set upon her sleigh. 
Naturally, I bribed them to desist and saved 
her." 

"What!" exclaimed Van Brugh, "you 
bribed them 1" 
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Debonnaire touched his rapier. 

"With coin of a metal that's minted in To- 
ledo. 'Tis the only kind I do not miss nor 
mourn for in the payment of a debt." 

Sybout found it hard to contain himself* 

"Sir! You did that?" 

Debonnaire eyed him coolly. 

"I did — and will do more." 

Then for a moment came a pause while 
Sybout Van Brugh groped through his dense 
mind for a hold on this daring stranger. 

"I must have your credentials," he de- 
clared, at last. 

Debonnaire raised his eyebrows in sur- 
prise. 

"Credentials, mynheer? Nay, I expected 
some token of confidence from you." He 
looked wounded. "Did I not, so to speak, be- 
come your agent in punishing offenders against 
that law which the attorney-general so worth- 
ily upholds?" 
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Van Brugh bit his lip. He was fairly 
worsted. Who was this smooth-spoken court- 
ier whose rapier first had foiled a precious 
plot and whose tongue now capped that pro- 
ceeding by despoiling the plotter of a just re- 
venge ? Van Brugh fell back upon the dignity 
of silver buttons, buckles, black velvet, and 
massive bulk. 

"Mademoiselle," said he, offering Renee 
his arm, "we miss you at the supper." 

Now, once more, there was a pause — a 
poignant moment without a word or move- 
ment. Renee was torn two ways. To stay 
was dangerous ; to go was reluctantly to deny 
herself a new and piquant experience. And 
yet to go was the only way that the dictates 
of wisdom permitted. She rested a hand on 
Sybout's arm and went with him. But her 
heart was at odds with her head. It fluttered 
in wild rebellion. It rose to her eyes and 
lighted their depths as she looked back, linger- 
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ingly, at her now despairing fellow-country- 
man. 

When at last she had vanished within the 
supper-room, Debonnaire took a step or two 
after them. He could see the end of a supper- 
table. He could see several of the guests with 
upraised glasses making bold to toast the 
pair that had just entered. What insolence ! 
Could it mean — ? Debonnaire swore be- 
neath his breath. The glasses clinked around 
the table. 

He hastened to the door. Somebody in 
ponderous Dutch was pledging Mynheer Van 
Brugh and Mademoiselle Renee de Cadillac. 
Debonnaire started impetuously forward. In 
an instant he had entered the supper-room. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

HE musicians came strag- 
gling back from the ser- 
T I A A vants' quarters. In the 1 
I I grasp of one was a bottle, 

in another's a loaf of 
bread, in another's the 
bone of a cutlet Van Borsum, still dole- 
ful, had managed to abstract from the kit- 
chen a bottle of wine, and a small quail. 

While the rest, seating themselves, took up 
their instruments and began to tune them for 
the pavannes, the tavern-keeper voiced their 
discontent. 
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"Hum," said he, missing the lute-player, 
"the unknown's gone, I suppose, on the same 
vain quest." He crossed to the line of pillars 
at the back of the ballroom and glanced down 
the corridor, then mournfully at the bird in 
hand. This so occupied his scorn that he 
failed to notice the entrance in the passage 
of Pierre le Coq, who, warily eyeing Van Bor- 
sum and the others, stole along and hid him- 
self behind the pillar near which the tavern- 
keeper stood. "Huh!" snorted Van Borsum, 
scowling at the inadequate quail, "only this 
for me. These French are indeed a finicky 
people. One paltry quail." Pierre, peering 
round the column, surveyed the morsel with 
hungry eyes. 

"A plague on them," pursued Van Borsum, 
holding the bottle aloft like a baton before his 
thirsty fellows; "but at least here's wine to 
cheer the inner man." 

The lanky flutist cried, "Have a care I" and 
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he of the great bass viol murmured a warning. 
But, alas! too late. Out shot the hand of 
Pierre, quick as a monkey's paw, and snatched 
the bottle from its rightful owner. Then the 
robber disappeared behind the pillar. 

Van Borsum, in a rage, turned, but could 
see no one. 

"Ach," wailed he, "my wine! What — 
where — how ' ' 

Pierre calmly emerged from his hiding- 
place and posing impudently under the central 
arch, raised the bottle after Van Borsum's 
manner. 

"At least I've wine," said he, "to cheer the 
inner man. Your excellent health, my good 
sir." He drank deep. 

"Rascal!" cried Van Borsum, "I'll " 

"Nay, nay," said Pierre, licking his lips, 
"beware, dear benefactor. Remember the 
golden pill; remember the leech." He 
glanced at the bottle; then added as with a 
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sudden compunction : "But on second thought, 
I'll restore it to you." 

Van Borsum caught at the bottle and raised 
it to his lips. But not a drop remained. The 
draught of Pierre had been complete. 

"Thief!" growled the tavern-keeper, now 
beside himself with rage. "Scoundrel 1" 

Pierre frowned. 

"Nay, no hard names, m'sieur. Save for 
me, you would not be here to enjoy that 
tempting bird. Was it not I who mounted 
the throne of your prodigious back, like him 
in the play called Tamerlane who mounts on 
Bajazet — was it not I who gained you an en- 
trance to this town ?" 

Approaching the flutist, Pierre, with a sud- 
den dart of his hand, appropriated the sole re- 
maining bottle. 

"Nay, nay, offer no remonstrance. Pipe 
on, good sir — and make your bird-like music. 
I, too, now have a flute that charms the senses. 
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Behold it." He raised the bottle to his lips 
and tapped his fingers thereon, as if it were a 
flute, while drinking. 

"The vagabond 1" muttered Van Borsum. 
"But wait — after the dance. Now to the 
tune, good fellows." 

Again the squeak of tuning. From the bass 
viol a long groan, from the flute a shriek, 
from the violin of the leader a tremulous 
asthmatic plaint, weirdly dolorous. Pierre 
looked through the evergreens and pretended 
to beat time to these preliminary discords with 
the second empty bottle. 

"What delightful music," he observed, a 
little thickly. "I had not looked for so pleas- 
ant an entertainment. By St. Bartholomew, 
'tis a wonderful wedding feast 1" 

The bass violinist laughed, scoffingly. 

"Wedding feast, indeed!" 

"Insane blackleg !" exclaimed Van Borsum. 
"He's as mad as his master." 
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"Nay, nay," said Pierre, now more than 
ever querulous, "nay, my great sir, not by any 
means insane. Yours is the poll that's empty. 
It is a wedding feast, said I, and a wedding 
feast, say I, again." 

"Ass !" cried Van Borsum, "in the name of 
Heaven, bray no longer. I cannot think." 

"So I said," smiled Pierre, "so I said, 
m'sieur. You cannot think. Your poll is 
empty. Good ! Then I've a chance to fill it. 
Hark to this. I'll wager my master weds 
Mademoiselle de Cadillac. That's why I 
call it a wedding feast. By way of prophecy, 
good simpleton, well, I'll wager my master 
weds Ma'm'selle de Cadillac. Who takes me ? 
Eh ? — who — who ?" 

The loquacious servant was at present so 
carried away by his sudden mania for a wager, 
that he failed to note the proximity of Sybout 
Van Brugh, who, having started across in 
haste from the supper-room door to the rear 
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corridor, now paused with downdrawn brows 
and listened to the chatterer. 

"What?" cried Pierre, bobbing his head in 
through the evergreens at one and another of 
the musicians. "What? No bets?" 

"Damnable insolence 1" muttered the 
flutist. 

"Demented fool I" rumbled he of the bass 
viol. 

But Pierre, somewhat unsteady on his pins, 
was now accosting the leader. 

"Have you the golden pill about you? 
Come, I feel sure 'tis yet undigested in the 
region of your pocket. Aha," he added, as 
Van Borsum, with a look of cupidity, drew 
forth the coin; "aha, I thought so. Good I 
Here's another I'll match against it." 

Van Borsum's eyes narrowed. 

"You mean you'll wager that the French- 
man weds Mademoiselle de Cadillac?" 

"That's what I mean," nodded Pierre, and 
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the unseen listener started. "That's exactly 
what I mean and what I'll wager." 

Van Borsum laughed. 

"I'll take you," said he. "Oho, another 
louis d'or." 

Pierre blinked at space, and drew from his 
pocket a betting-book. 

"My memory is poor, m'sieur. I must 
enter the wager." He proceeded to do so 
after the manner of his master. No ape could 
have played a better piece of mimicry, and 
the wine in him broadened the burlesque. In 
this way Debonnaire had entered the wager 
made on the eve of his departure from Que- 
bec. But by Debonnaire the bet was now for- 
gotten. Life had ceased to be a game. Not 
so with Pierre le Coq. By him the bet was 
remembered, and unfortunately his deep po- 
tations had set wagging memory's tongue. 

"One louis d'or," said the tipsy mimic, 
making a pretext of writing, though he could 
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not so much as sign his name. "One louis 
(for with Mynheer Van Borsum, the tavern- 
keeper, that M'sieur Louis le Debonnaire 
weds Ma'm'selle de Cadillac within a 
week." 

While Sybout, now beside himself with an- 
ger and mystification, knitted his brows and 
gnawed his moustache, Van Borsum winked at 
his colleague of the bass viol. 

"Poor fool, he apes a fop." 

"Nay, sir," quoth Pierre, with befuddled 
condescension, "I but practise my master's 
graces. 'Twas thus my master did it." Pierre 
flourished the book again. " Til win Made- 
moiselle de Cadillac,' says he; 'two thousand 
crowns upon it,' and he writes it down so. 
That's like my master. What's more, he 
never loses. Sleep on that, M'sieur Tavern- 
keeper, and au revoir." 

He started to retreat by the corridor, but 
ran head down into the attorney-general. 
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"Not so fast," said Van Brugh. "Who 
are you, fellow?" 

"Nobody," said Pierre, terror-struck and 
dazed. "Nobody at all, m'sieur." 

Sybout assumed his official scowl. 

"Answer me." 

"Oh, indeed, nobody, m'sieur. I'm only 
Pierre " 

"Pierre, the devil " 

"Nay, monsieur, but Pierre le Coq — a 
harmless bird — " he was slowly backing 
toward the passage — "a harmless bird who 
crows— then flaps his wings— and flies !" 

Whereat he suited the action to the word 
and fled, now somewhat sobered, from the 
ballroom. 

Van Brugh turned to the musicians. Van 
Borsum stepped forward, officiously. 

"Shall I summon the guard, mynheer?" 

"No," said Van Brugh, "not yet; keep 
silence." 
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He was intercepted by Renee, who ap- 
peared from the supper-room, and bade Van 
Borsum prepare for the pavannes. 

"One moment, mademoiselle," said Sybout, 
"there is a matter of grave import." He 
crossed to the doorway and, turning his 
back on the orchestra, spoke in a low voice. 
"There is a matter concerning which, as your 
uncle's friend and your own, mademoiselle, it 
is my duty to enlighten you. I must inform 
you of a most outrageous plot against you." 

Renee smiled and raised her eyebrows. 

"Do you mean the attack on my sleigh this 
evening ?" 

"No," he said, wincing, "worse than that. 
It seems this strolling Frenchman, this vaga- 
bond called Debonnaire, whom you have con- 
descended to receive, has made a bet" — Sy- 
bout paused and his voice fell to a whisper — 
"has made a bet that within a week he will 
win you — you, Renee de Cadillac — to %vife!" 
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Renee started. 

"He! A wager!" Then she laughed in- 
credulously, a laugh as clear and melodious 
as the bells of her sleigh. "Oh, mynheer, 
what a crack-brained story." 

Van Brugh shook his head, gravely. 

"Indeed it seems incredible, yet have I not 
just heard it from the mouth of his own ser- 
vant?" 

"Oh," said Renee, her lip curling, "so you 
discussed the master with the man?" 

"Of course not." 

"How worthy of a gentleman!" 

"You do me wrong," said Van Brugh, stol- 
idly. "I overheard " 

"Ughl" interrupted Renee, with disgust; 
"worse and worse. You listened while the 
serving-men were talking." 

Sybout, stung by her scorn, caught her 
wrist and bent nearer. 

"Mademoiselle, I'll prove it to you. I'll 
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prove it to you beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
Ask this upstart — this Debonnaire — to show 
you his betting-book. He will not do so. The 
bet, I tell you, is written there in black and 
white by his own hand." 

But still Renee scoffed at him. 

"He! A bet! Oh, m'sieur, you are 
actually amusing. What! Lay a bet on 
Renee de Cadillac like any wager on some 
cocking-main or bear-fight. Oh, m'sieur, 
the very suggestion is an unpardonable af- 
front. The thing is preposterous, grotesque." 
Again the bell-like laughter, this time accom- 
panied by a chorus of mirth, in the supper- 
room. The guests, jovial with wine and eager 
for the dance, would soon return. Mademoi- 
selle crossed slowly to the corridor window 
and looked out between the curtains. Sybout 
heard Debonnaire's voice approaching and 
drew near to the screen of evergreens, as 
though he had been talking with the leader 
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of the orchestra. The two Frenchmen, De- 
bonnaire and old Raoul de Cadillac, were 
leaving the supper-table. It was evident that 
their conversation was highly diverting and 
amiable. 

"And so," the 'old fox was saying, as they 
entered, "you put the villains to rout ? Good, 
very good! M'sieur le Debonnaire, permit 
me, as mademoiselle's uncle and guardian, to 
thank you." 

Debonnaire made light of the affair. 

"Oh, 'twas a pleasant diversion." He left 
Cadillac somewhat abruptly and, crossing to 
the motionless figure at the window, spoke in 
a low voice. "Forgive me for following you 
to supper," he murmured, "but when I heard 
them toasting you together I feared — but 
no, praise Heaven, the toast was an idle 
jest." 

Meanwhile, Van Brugh had drawn old 
Cadillac aside. 
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" 'Twas he, m'sieur, who foiled us." 

"Mon Dieul" laughed the other, "the 
game grows interesting." 

"The man's a scoundrel," declared Sybout, 
in a harsh whisper. "It seems incredible, but 
this upstart has actually wagered that he will 
marry ma'm'selle." 

Cadillac started. 

"Mother of Heaven! He — impossible! 
You know this?" 

"Yes, I have positive proof." 

The old man cocked an eye at the burgher. 
"A rival? A rival? Ho, now, here's a 
pretty affair — and so unexpected! Not a 
word of warning! Devil take these whirl- 
wind adventurers !" He considered the mat- 
ter with a shrewd scowl. "We must nip it 
in the bud," he whispered; "and, thank For- 
tune, the nipping's easy. A gambler? Ex- 
cellent ! We have him beaten already. Here's 
a weakness at the start." 
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"You must force him," said Sybout, with 
weighty impatience, "to show his hand." 

Cadillac smiled. 

"Not so fast — wait for the dance." 

Sybout's cheeks were hanging heavy with 
a ponderous sense of the seriousness of the 
situation. His lethargy was at last broken. 
But his mind was without resource. He could 
only gaze at his host, waiting. 

"Have you told her?" finally whispered 
that diplomatist, busy with his snuff-box. 

"Yes." 

"Good! Now, come. Leave them alone. 
We must prolong the supper." He drew the 
attorney back toward the supper-room after 
him. "Leave them alone and trust a woman's 
curiosity." 

On the threshold the crafty old intriguer 
paused, and returned softly to the ever- 
greens. 

"Come, Mynheer Van Borsum; come, play 
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for us; bring your musicians to the supper- 
room. The pavannes must wait." 

Whereupon, nodding and blinking with ex- 
citement, he returned to the company at the 
board, followed by the musicians. 

Debonnaire, for a minute silent, stood look- 
ing over Renee's shoulder, out into the moon- 
light. They could see the fort, low, solid, 
square, now in the silver light as impressive 
as one of the pyramids of Egypt. Near this 
a large windmill held its arms aloft and mo- 
tionless. One of the arms was pointing like 
a guide-post to the moon. Toward the mill 
and the fort a narrow street or lane stretched 
away into the shadows of distant houses. 

The town was sunk in silence. They could 
see the river known as the Hudson, its moving 
floes packing tight at the edge of the island, 
and beyond, they could dimly descry the dis- 
tant opposite shore line — the intangible west- 
ern line that suggested a world of dreams, and 
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that was in reality the border of a mainland, 
boundless and little known. 

The silence was broken by the orchestra's 
discords, which issued from the supper-room. 
Renee shot a glance at the evergreens. 

"The musicians have gone,' 9 die said. 
"What has happened?" 

At once Louis became the Debonnaire 
again. 

"How strange. And we were waiting for 
the dance. No doubt your uncle has bidden 
them play to enliven the supper — small won- 
der. No doubt it needs enlivening. Mon 
Dieu, that Hollander, Van Brugh, wears a 
heavy jowl, I'll warrant, now that you and I 
are considering the look of life without him." 

They turned from the window, and glanced 
off in the direction of the supper-room. 

" 'Tis a shame they delay our pavannes," 
said Debonnaire. "Ah, mademoiselle, to- 
gether you and I will circle like doves, with 
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the Dutchmen lumbering after us — a flock of 
poultry." 

But Renee shook her head. 

" 'Tis out of the question, m'sieur. What 
tells you that my inclination would give you 
the dance, were it possible ?" 

"Your eyes," returned Debonnaire. 

Renee looked at him a moment in silence, 
or, rather, allowed him to look at her — to 
study her face. 

"But now," she asked, finally, "now what 
do they tell you?" 

"Oh, mademoiselle, they trouble me — and 
yet — I would have staked " 

"A thousand crowns or so ?" She surveyed 
him coldly. 

Debonnaire started, blanched. He looked 
like a man stabbed by a sudden thrust. He 
stood silent. To think that he had betted 
money on this woman's love— oh, it seemed 
impossible. But at the time he had not known. 
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She had been so far away, so unreal ; a woman 
to be won, it is true, but not this living, breath- 
ing Renee, whose mere presence already 
played havoc with that element in him which 
had gained him the sobriquet of Debonnaire. 
He was disconcerted only for a moment, but 
in that moment he was numb with a new 
sense, a horrid consciousness never till now ex- 
perienced, a consciousness almost of shame. 
And he a Cadillac, the petit chevalier— chev- 
alier of the flower of France. 

Quick on the heels of this unpleasant re- 
alisation rushed an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion — all in that first instant — and of wonder 
at how she knew. What devious fate had 
been at work? As he stood there, now for 
the first time discomfited, now for the first 
time, despite the courtier's bearing, a sorry 
sight, she smiled more and more coldly, and 
repeated at last, with withering scorn: "A 
thousand crowns or so?" 
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Debonnaire flung back his head recklessly. 
Fate must be met with daring. 

"Nay, mademoiselle, on your favour I 
would have staked — my life." 

She laughed aloud with the sleigh-bell 
laughter. 

"And would, perhaps, have made the entry 
in your betting-book ?" 

Again he winced, and again quickly recov- 
ered himself. 

"Even that, for is not my life a bagatelle ?" 

"And is love?" 

"Nay, no longer. But, oh, mademoiselle, 
you withhold some thought that should find 
words. You conceal your meaning." 

"And you?" 

"Ah, yes; a meaning yet unspoken. Your 
doubting eyes lay siege to it. The truth lies 
hidden in my heart." 

"So? Nay, now, m'sieur; but in your 
pocket " 
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He made bold to frown. 

"Mademoiselle, you trifle. 'Tis written 
plainly in my face." 

She raised her eyebrows, mockingly. 

"And in that betting-book?" 

"Mademoiselle," said Debonnaire, "I pray 
you, harry me no longer. You lire me with 
daring. The barrier that might else have 
stood between us is burned away. I'll speak; 
I'll tell you all." He caught her hand. "I 
seem to hear the music of love's liberty." 

Renee withdrew her fingers from his pas- 
sionate clasp. 

"Music, forsooth!" Her laughter railed 
at him without a trace of mercy. "Ah, yes; 
the clink of coin." 

Debonnaire bit his lip. 

"Mademoiselle, you must not mock me — 
you shall not. Do you know that I am — Do 
you not read in my heart a passion " 

She nodded still with irony, and an- 
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swered, lightly: U A passion for games of 
chance?" 

"Ay," he replied, now piqued into a duel 
of wit, and bent on matching himself against 
her. "Ay, if the chance means heaven." 

"Ah, I see, m'sieur. And if a woman's 
to be played for?" 

"Even then, mademoiselle, for the stake's 
the highest — a man's whole heart and soul." 

"Or merely," she suggested, "a part of his 
fortune ?" 

Debonnaire looked grieved. 

"Mademoiselle, you persist in ignoring 
what lies nearest to my heart." 

"Nay, nay*" she protested. Then, with a 
new frankness : "There lies the object of my 
interest. Near that heart there is a pocket, 
and in the pocket a betting-book, and in the 
betting-book " 

Debonnaire appeared to consider a surren- 
der. 
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"You would see the contents of this pock- 
et?" he asked, tentatively. 

"I would, indeed." 

"You command?" 

She inclined her head. "Yes, inexorably." 

As if with reluctance, Debonnaire drew 
forth the miniature. "Your wish, mademoi- 
selle, is granted." 

The evasion told. She was surprised into 
a look of admiration. He had shown the 
courtier's mettle. Of such was the comedy at 
Versailles. She acknowledged the clever foil. 

"A stroke of genius, m'sieur. You parry 
well. But, tell me, does nothing else lie deep- 
er yet in that receptacle?" 

Again he paused, and now seemed to be 
listening to the music that faintly reached 
them from the supper-room. 

"Was ever another so compelling?" he 
mused. "I am disarmed, and plead for mercy. 
But you will listen." He started as if to draw 
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her to the window again, that there in the 
shelter it offered he might tell her all. 

"You can explain?" she asked, with a new 
trace of eagerness and anxiety. "Tell me, 
can you explain ?" She started to follow him. 
But at this moment the music ceased and a 
burst of laughter issued from the supper- 
room. 

"Not now, mademoiselle. The time's too 
short. Let me see you alone." 

"But if it were true," said Renee, half to 
herself. "Ah, no, I can't believe it." 

"Nor I, mademoiselle. I'd give my soul 
to undo—" He broke off quickly. Again 
that jarring laughter from the guests. In a 
moment they would return for th6 dance. 
"Mademoiselle, mademoiselle, when can I see 
you again ? I beg of you — when and where ? 
Quick, I beseech you, the place and hour?" 

She paused, irresolute, then, masking her 
indecision, raised her eyes to his coldly. 
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"The place, m'sieur, is nowhere; the time, 



never." 



"Nay, nay," he implored her. "Made- 
moiselle, you cannot be so cruel." 

She looked at him, and her eyes melted, 
slowly. She yielded in spite of herself. 
"Well, m'sieur, there will be a sleighing- 
party to-morrow night — " She paused. 

"Yes, yes," he urged. 

"We stop for bread and chocolate at New 
Haarlem." 

He caught her hand, and, bending, kissed 
it. 

"The place?" 

"Van Borsum's tavern." 

"The hour?" 

"Six." 

"Good. Six, to-morrow night, Van Bor- 
sum's tavern. I have a roaming memory, 
mademoiselle; but now, if ever, it shall not 
fail me." 
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Renee's tone had a tremour of eagerness. 

"You will explain? Say you will explain, 
msieurr 

He flinched. "I will convince you." 

The eagerness died from her voice. 

"Oh-'-then, doubtless, you will play your 
last card." 

"Yes, if you persist in putting it so." 

"And the card?" 

He smiled. "Myself. Nor is the card a 
knave." 

"And yet," she flashed, "it may not be 
strong enough." 

" 'Tis strong enough, mademoiselle, to 
take a queen." And he made a profound 
obeisance. 

She laughed once more with rippling mel- 
ody. 

"Monsieur, your humility's unbounded." 

"Nay, mademoiselle, I confess a humble 
love could never be Debonnaire's. Reverence 
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does not demand humility in loving. There's 
pride in the worship of a lover — pride and 
power." 

He paused and drew closer to her. Renee's 
breath came fast. 

"And now, mademoiselle, you must, you 
shall love me. Nay, nay, don't speak. I see 
in your eyes the flame I've so long looked for 
in my dreams." 

Renee trembled and swayed toward 
him. 

"Ah, mademoiselle, what matters the past? 
Renee — my own ! The dream has come true 
— at last you are mine." He drew her to 
him. 

"No, nol" she cried, resisting, yet mas- 
tered by his passion. 

"In Heaven's name 1" exclaimed a voice in 
the doorway. "An insult to ma'm'selle ! He 
holds herl" 

Sybout Van Brugh strode toward them, 
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DEBONNAIRE 

hesitated, swore under his breath, and finally, 
advancing in heavy fury, struck Debonnaire 
in the face with the back of his hand. 

Debonnaire went pale as death, but when 
he spoke his voice was lightly calm. 

"Oh, very well," said he; "outside, and 
now." 

Sybout assented with sullen rage. 

"One moment," said Louis, unhanging the 
lute from his shoulders; "one moment. I 
must protect this instrument. You might 
break it, mynheer. Then how could I play 
your requiem ?" 

As Debonnaire divested himself of his lute, 
Pierre, who had been peering in from the end 
of the passage, stole toward his master from 
pillar to pillar. 

Renee stood tense. 

"Where is my uncle?" she demanded, 
quickly, of Sybout. "Go and find him." 

"But, ma'm'selle " 
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"Go!" she repeated, imperiously, and, 
cowed by her glance, he went. 

Meantime, Debonnaire was issuing instruc- 
tions in a low voice to Pierre. 

"Bid Van Borsum, the tavern-keeper, have 
his New Haarlem ferry in readiness for a long 
passage at any moment to-morrow night. Also 
have three horses saddled and waiting on the 
northern mainland at six o'clock." 

Pierre's eyes widened. 

"Three horses, m'sieur?" 

"Yes; three." 

Pierre vanished. 

Debonnaire turned to Renee. But at this 
moment old Raoul de Cadillac appeared with 
Sybout. 

"Leave it to me," whispered the scheming 
guardian to the Dutchman. "I know his 
weakness. He'd kill you in a duel. He has 
the look of an expert swordsman." 

Renee crossed hastily to her uncle. 
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"You must stop this — at once." 

Debonnaire by now stood ready near the 
passage to the street. 

"Gentlemen, I am waiting." 

"Dieu de Dieu I" exclaimed Cadillac. "Are 
you?" 

"I am waiting," said Louis, "to teach Myn- 
heer Van Brugh a new figure in the dance." 

Old Cadillac smiled, then frowned with 
assumed austerity. 

"Gentlemen, as your host, I beg of you to 
desist " 

Van Brugh, now surly, interrupted him. 

"The affair is ours." 

"And so it shall be," said the French Sec- 
retary, taking up a position between the an- 
tagonists, while Renee, now on the other side 
of Debonnaire, stood trembling and aghast 
with anxiety. 

"And so it shall be," repeated Raoul de 
Cadillac. "But why so ferocious? I have a 
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plan." He nudged Van Brugh, and raised his 
voice to enforce Debonnaire's attention. "It 
is that you leave the thing to chance — say 
cards— or dice. The loser must leave New 
Amsterdam and never return. If you fight, 
one of you will fall — or both, and then what 
profit? So why not rather arrange it thus 
than go at once to — "facetiously, he pointed 
downward. 

Debonnaire looked at Renee, Cadillac 
craftily at Sybout. The glance of Debon- 
naire seemed to say: "What means this amaz- 
ing expedient?" The glance of Cadillac said, 
as plainly as glance can speak: "Consent. We 
must gain time." 

And Van Brugh, though dense, did not 
misread the signal. A ruse for delay was 
undoubtedly advisable. 

"Your plan appeals to my sense of justice," 
he said aloud, gravely. Then turning to 
Louis: "What says this gentleman?" 
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Debonnaire smiled, dreamily. 

"I say that you would surely lose. Can 
dice avail against destiny? — a throw or two 
against the progress of a star? You would 
play against fate itself, mynheer — a very un- 
equal contest. 1 ' He glanced, meaningly, at 
Renee. "But my gambling days are over." 
He handled his rapier. "I prefer this form 
of recreation." 

But Renee, while her uncle and Sybout 
stood apart for a moment in conference, shook 
her head. 

"No, no," she urged. "For my sake — the 
dice instead!" 

Debonnaire looked astonished. 

"For your sake — your sake ?" In bewilder- 
ment he sought to fathom her eyes, but they 
only emphasised the plea. "Already I know 
no other law," he murmured, then turned to 
the others. "On second thought, messieurs, 
this plan appeals to me. Dieu, but habit mas- 
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ters one. And what say you, Mynheer Van 
Brugh?" 

"I accede," said the attorney-general, dog- 
gedly, and Renee turned away. 

"Good !" cried old Cadillac, with a thumb 
and bony forefinger pecking at his snuff-box. 
"Goodl Quick, a rendezvous — some quiet 
place — to-morrow. Here come the guests for 
the pavannes. Where shall — " His eye 
caught sight of Van Borsum, who was now 
seating himself in the corner with his fellow- 
musicians, while the company crowded in for 
the dance. "Good again! 1 ' exclaimed Cad- 
illac. "I have it. Suppose we say Van Bor- 
sum's tavern, near the Haarlem ferry, at six 
to-morrow night?" 

Debonnaire, absent-mindedly, took out his 
betting-book. 

"Ah," he mused, " 'twill be a marvellous 
game." 
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Van Brugh glanced at the book with heavy 
significance. 

"You bet often, m'sieur?" 

Debonnaire made an entry, and replied, 
without looking up : 

"Only once — against the attorney-general." 

"Only once?" repeated Sybout, with ob- 
vious incredulity. 

"Yes, only once, m'sieur." He closed the 
book. "For I find but a single stake." 

Cadillac and Van Brugh started to join 
Renee, who was now mingling with the guests. 

"The gambler is outplayed," whispered 
Raoul to Sybout. "Trust to an old intriguer." 

Debonnaire, apart, glanced off through the 
distant window. The music began softly. 

"To-morrow," he said to himself, "at six — 
Van Borsum's tavern." He caught sight of 
Renee, who now headed the company in formr 
ing for the dance. "Van Borsum's tavern 1 
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By all the saints ! The very place and hour !" 
He started toward the dancers. 

Van Brugh, on Renee's right, was bowing 
pompously to her. "Your partner, maW- 

•elle." 

Debonnaire, advancing with swift grace to 

her left side, bowed in turn. 

"Mademoiselle, your partner." 

Renee, undecided, hesitated; a moment she 
wavered between the bending figures — the 
one funereal, respectable, in black velvet; the 
other brilliant, gay-coloured and adorably 
masterful. Crossing behind her and standing 
immediately between her and Van Brugh, De- 
bonnaire again bowed. With sublime ef- 
frontery he had turned his back on the attor- 
ney-general. 

"There is now, mademoiselle, but one 
direction." 

Low and yet clear above the stir and rustle 
of the guests as they started back in surprise, 
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rose the laughter of Renee. Impulsively she 
held out her hand to him. 

"Monsieur, the dance is of France, to those 
of France it belongs." 
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CHAPTER SIX 




GBERT VAN BOR- 
SUM'S tavern, at New 

E^\ Haarlem, was a popular 
I resort. No better Hol- 
lands, nor ale, nor wine, 
could tapster boast of in 
all Manhattan than was to be found at the 
road-house at the river's edge. Here came 
not merely travellers of fortune (whence 
only heaven knew), but pleasure-seekers of 
safer reputation from the town. Of a win- 
ter's night there were sleighing-parties, al- 
ways with this as their goal for a spice of 
play, revelry, chocolate, and cake. 



DEBONNAIRE 

On the evening following the night of the 
assembly the tap-room of the tavern was de- 
serted. The three or four rough-hewn tables 
were empty; likewise the high-backed chairs 
around them. In the gallery that straggled 
along one side of the room, the bed-cham- 
ber doors were closed, and the staircase, 
mounting at a right angle from the tavern's 
entrance, for once had no cause to creak. The 
early gloom of winter made the room look 
cheerless. The fire had fallen to embers, and 
the only light was that of two candles flicker- 
ing feebly on the mantel-shelf, though it was 
not yet six o'clock. 

Between the tap-room and kitchen a door 
stood ajar, admitting a sound of voices. 
Otherwise, the silence was unbroken, save for 
the moan of a low wind, and within the tap- 
room, a sound very close to the hearthside, 
that seemed to answer the wind in a kindred 
key, as though replying to it through the 
chimney. 
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The sound was a snore. On one of the 
ingle settles, Pierre le Coq lay prone. But not 
for long. 

From the kitchen came Gretchen Van Bor- 
sum, the tavern-keeper's daughter, and with 
a feather-duster proceeded to prepare the 
room for an expected sleighing-party. Now, 
Gretchen, as may have been surmised from 
her encounter at the gate with Roelof , was not 
wholly wooden in her Dutchness. Though 
not unlike a sawdust doll in costume, com- 
plexion, and unruffled front, she was at 
least an animated doll when occasion 
offered. 

Obviously, occasion offered in the present 
instance. Espying Pierre, she secreted herself 
behind the settle, and abstracting a feather 
from her duster, flirted it scarce a hair's- 
breadth from the end of his clarion nose. 
The disturbed sleeper made a pass in the air 
with his hand, and rose to a sitting posture. 
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But Gretchen, quick for a Dutch doll, bobbed 
down behind the high-backed settle, while 
Pierre grumbled his annoyance. 

"Begone, miserable insect. Saints! What 
is it?" 

Gretchen surreptitiously reached forward, 
and again applied the feather. 

"Ha!" cried Pierre, with another vicious 
but vain pass; "there he goes again. Now, a 
sleeper might as well try to catch the moon 
as — " He paused, listening. Instead of an 
insect's hum, he heard something very like a 
giggle. Jumping to his feet on the settle, he 
looked down over its back. "Oh, ho!" he 
cried. " 'Tis a bird of another feather." He 
reached for her, but she eluded him, and, 
laughing, ran clattering up the stairs to the 
gallery. 

"You say truly, M'sieur Pierre," she 
twitted him. " 'Twould be no less difficult to 
catch the moon." 
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Pierre, one hand rubbing the sleep from his 
eyes, clapped the other to his heart. 

"Ah, Ma'm'selle de la Lune," said he. 
Then he frowned, and looked at the clock. 
"Come, Ma'm'selle Gretchen, have you or- 
dered the three horses?" 

"Um-m," assented Gretchen. 

"Are they saddled?" 

"Um-m." 

"And fleet of foot?" She leaned com- 
plaisantly on the gallery-rail, and stared 
down at him. "Um-m-m," she nodded, 
blandly. 

"Um-m-m? 1 ' he inquired, catching the 
habit. 

"Um-m-m!" she assured him, with final- 
ity. 

"Well, well," said he, as she clattered down 
again; "'tis the cooing of a dove. Faith, 
Pierre le Coq has need of a wife who coos 
instead of cackling." 
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He was about to supplement his words with 
a fitting action, when a sound of sleigh-bells 
reached their ears. 

"Ah," said he, stepping back, "perhaps it 
is my master." 

The Dutch doll appeared to blush. She 
could not have been all sawdust. 

"Now, there's a gentleman," she said, 
warmly; "there's a gentleman a maid might 
gladly die for — yet they say dark things about 
him." 

"Pouf !" said Pierre, "mere gossip." 

Her voice fell to a whisper. Her eyes 
were terrified saucers. 

Do you know," she said, "they even mur- 
mur, spy?" 

"Oh, ho," laughed Le Coq; "spy, for- 
sooth!" 

"Yes, and 'tis no light matter. You may 
laugh, but Roelof , of the guard by whose gate 
you entered, is missing. If there has been 
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foul play, Heaven help you and your master. 9 ' 
She grew suddenly persuasive, and smiled on 
him, coaxingly. "Now, tell me, good Pierre, 
what is your errand here ?" 

Pierre pursed up his lips, and puckered up 
his eyes, and held his head on one side, as 
who should say : "So you're not a little fool, 
now, are you ? Well, nor am I ?" He shook 
his head, and shrugged his shoulders. 

"What do I know? Oh, nothing — less 
than nothing. This very day my master al- 
most ran me through because last night I 
prated." 

"Well," said Gretchen, half to herself, "I 
hope there's naught amiss, he is so fair a gen- 
tleman." 

The sound of the sleigh-bells grew loud, 
and ceased. In a moment the door opened, 
and the subject of Gretchen's approbation 
entered the room. 

He turned to Pierre. 
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"The horses?" 

"Are ready, m'sieur." 

"Good! But I may need only two— one 
for you and one for me. I can tell you shortly. 
Are the horses swift, and fit for a long 
journey?" 

"Yes, m'sieur. I chose them with great 



care." 



To the tavern-keeper's daughter, Debon- 
naire said : "I shall not need my room to-night. 
I leave within the hour." 

He had scarcely ascended to his room, and 
shut the door behind him, when from the 
road came again the sound of sleigh-bells, 
clear on the winter air. 

The second comer was old Monsieur de 
Cadillac, the French Secretary. 

"Good-evening, Gretchen," said he, striv- 
ing to conceal under a chirrupy manner an 
evident feeling of uneasiness and anxiety. "Is 
your father here?" 
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Gretchen courtesied with the grace of a 
clock-work toy. 

"In the kitchen, m'sieur." 

"Good. Then tell him the French Secre- 
tary would speak with him at once." 

"Certainly, m'sieur," and she hurried 
out. 

"Well," said de Cadillac, eyeing Pierre; 
"now, who the deuce are you?" 

"Oh, nobody, m'sieur — nobody." 

"Hum. It would be well, little vagabond, 
if you were less than nobody. I have private 
business with the tavern-keeper." 

Pierre bobbed and withdrew. 

Making sure of the fellow's departure, 
the French Secretary now drew from his 
pocket a pair of dice, and lightly weighed 
them in his palm. He smiled, and looked 
about him furtively, then stood blinking at 
the dice, till Van Borsum answered his sum- 
mons. Quickly the ivory cubes were replaced, 
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and Cadillac drew aside the tavern-keeper. 
For several minutes, the wily little spider and 
Egbert, of the round paunch, stood confer- 
ring, not above a whisper, in the chimney- 
corner. 

But the interview was of brief duration. 
Once more there came a rising melody of 
sleigh-bells, this time not of one set, but of 
several; and finally a great clashing jingle, 
from the midst of which rose gay voices and 
laughter on the frosty air. 

"Lord!" exclaimed Van Borsum, with 
dropping jaw. "I forgot. It must be the 
sleighing-party." 

"Party I" gasped de Cadillac. "But we 
expected to be alone." 

There came a knock at the door. 

"Oh, m'sieur," said Egbert, scratching his 
head and eyeing the latch; "what in the world 
shall I do?" 

Monsieur fidgeted. 
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"They will have their bread and chocolate 
in the parlour, won't they — not here?" 

"Oh, yes," said Van Borsum, "certainly, 
in the parlour, m'sieur." 

Cadillac hesitated. The raps beat a loud 
tattoo. 

"Admit them," nodded the secretary. "I'll 
bustle them off." 

"Ah, m'sieur le secretaire," said one of the 
guests, a pink-and-white damsel, the first to 
enter, "what a surprise 1" 

Old Cadillac laughed nervously and bowed. 

"An unlooked-for pleasure," said he, 
wryly. 

"What !" said another, "did you not know? 
How came Renee not to tell you she was com- 
ing?" 

The secretary started. "Renee! Here! 
Now! Gad," thought he, "here's a pretty 
contretemps !" But he said aloud: "How de- 
lightful! No doubt she wished to surprise 
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me. Dieu, she succeeded," he added, men- 
tally. 

"Here and now," said Renee, emerging 
from the group with a mischievous courtesy 
to her guardian. 

He appeared suddenly to grow gracious, to 
play the host. 

"Come," said he, as they trooped in, and 
cast off their furs and laughed, all aglow with 
youth and winter; "come," said the ancient 
schemer, "you must be chilled with the ride. 
Let us have chocolate served in the parlour. 
Come, ladies." Never had they seen him so 
thoughtful, so courtly, so assiduous in atten- 
tion. They were flattered and cajoled into 
the parlour almost before they were aware. 

"Quick," said Cadillac, meaningly, to the 
tavern-keeper, as the company disappeared, 
"bread and chocolate in the parlour." 

In a few moments the tap-room was desert- 
ed. A cat stole across from door to door and 
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vanished. The candles, as a rule snuffed with 
care, were reeling drunkenly, forgotten to- 
night by the disquieted Gretchen. Mischief 
brewed in the air, and the candles seemed to 
feel it. From either end of the mantel-piece 
they blinked and sputtered as if with maudlin 
apprehension, and the cat as she passed 
mewed at them like a creature haunted. 

The clock struck six. A cracked bell emit- 
ted six flat strokes in the gloom. As the 
hour sounded, back from the parlour stole Re- 
nee, and out from his bedroom on the gallery 
above her came Debonnaire. 

For a moment die did not see him — not 
until she heard the stairs creak as he started 
to come down. Glancing up, she flushed 
crimson. He paused on the stairs, and with 
a hand on the banisters stood looking down 
at her. 

"Mademoiselle, I thank you for this tryst." 
He came down and joined her. There in the 
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shadows, leered at by the dripping candles, 
railed at by the wind, they stood close to- 
gether, swiftly exchanging whispers and 
glances in the flying moments that were theirs. 

"Last night, mademoiselle, I said I would 
convince you. I did not say explain. In 
truth, I have no explanation — only this: I 
did not know you when I made the wager." 

She drew back. 

"Then you did make it?" 

He inclined his head. 

"Mademoiselle, it is the truth. Ah, yes; 
but an unknown woman prompted the bet — 
a mere idea — a face, not you— only a dream — 
not really you — not you, who are so real, so 
gloriously real. A thousand times in the last 
few hours I've cursed the night I made that 
wager. The memory is torture. Yes, yes; 
but also a thousand times I've blessed the 
night I met you. Oh, mademoiselle, had I 
but known you — had I but for an instant 
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looked into your eyes, one passion only had 
possessed me. You do not know — you can- 
not feel " 

Renee laid a restraining hand on his arm. 
Her eyes were melting and lambent. The 
flashes of ridicule last night so blinding had 
softened this evening to a kinder light. 

"Enough, m'sieur. I, too, have the blood 
of France in my veins. Mon Dieu ! Do you 
think I'm pigeon-hearted ? Was it a gamble ? 
Well, so is life. And are you a mystery? 
Well, so are we all. So are life and death — 
and — and love. But had you made that wa- 
ger after having known me — had you betted 
on Renee de Cadillac instead of a mere minia- 
ture — then, m'sieur, I would have spurned 
you forever." 

He nodded. 

"And rightly, mademoiselle. How well 
you understand it! Yet this business here 



now " 
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She smiled, and again restrained him. 

"You're not to blame for this. Was it not 
I who bade you choose the dice instead of 
weapons?" 

"Yes, yes; but why?" 

Her lashes drooped. She receded from 
him, but paused near the parlour door. 

"Oh, m'sieur, he is a wonderful swords- 
man. And you? How could you, a lute- 
player — " She hesitated, frightened at her 
temerity. 

"What !" cried Louis, his eyes on fire with 
anger. "You doubted my skill? Oh, is this 
your blood of France? By Heaven " 

"Nay; forgive me," said Renee, in a voice 
that was hardly audible. "Perhaps, after all, 
I'm but a woman." 

Debonnaire started toward hen 

"Mademoiselle ! Renee—" 

But before he could reach her, she opened 
the door, passed out, and closed it again be- 
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hind her. In a moment he heard her laugh- 
ing carelessly with the chocolate bibbers in the 
parlour. 

He had scarcely time to recover, when a 
muffled sound of galloping hoofs reached his 
ears, a thick voice called aloud for the stable- 
boy, and in another moment Sybout entered. 

"You come late, m'sieur." Debonnaire 
laid aside his coat on die back of a chair, and 
smiled a greeting. The smile might have 
faded quickly had he noticed that through an 
oversight he had left his credentials in the 
pocket of his coat — the credentials containing 
his real name. A corner of the paper stuck 
out just visible. But the Dutchman, intent on 
the coming game, which he still blindly be- 
lieved was to be interrupted by some master 
stroke of the secretary's, saw only Debon- 
naire. 

"I was detained," said he, u on urgent mat- 



ters." 
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Debonnaire crossed to the hearth, and tak- 
ing from the mantel-shelf a long clay pipe, 
filled and nonchalantly lighted it at one of the 
candles. 

"I accept your apology." 

The Hollander frowned. 

"I offer none. There are grave rumours — 
charges, I may say — against you." 

Debonnaire heedlessly went to the kitchen 
door, and summoning Gretchen, bade her 
bring the dice-cups on the instant. 

"Grave charges," repeated Sybout sullenly; 
"and there's no saying how they'll end." 

Debonnaire blew a ring of smoke toward 
the high rafters. 

"Like that, mynheer, in mere nothingness." 

"Or even death," was the pleasant rejoin- 
der. 

Debonnaire shrugged. 

"Some call that nothingness, mynheer." 

Gretchen appeared with the dice, and 
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placed one set at either end of a drinking- 
table between the opponents. While she with- 
drew, wondering, to the kitchen, her father, 
who had just left it, looked in from the road- 
way, watching through the window. 

The players failed to notice old Cadillac, 
who had cautiously entered from the parlour, 
and now stood observing them from behind % 
one of the high-backed settles — a position 
whence he could signal to Van Borsum, as pre- 
arranged. 

u As a matter of form," said Debonnaire, 
"let us test the dice with a throw or two that 
shall count for nothing. No insinuation, of 
course, mynheer ; but in these road-houses one 
cannot be too careful." 

"By all means," nodded Van Brugh; "it is 
the custom." 

Having satisfied themselves that the dice 
were true, they yyere about to cast in earnest, 
when a volley of oaths out in the roadway 
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and a general hullabaloo arrested their atten- 
tion. 

Suddenly, above the uproar, rose the voice 
of Pierre le Coq: 

"Help — m'sieur — an outrage 1" 

"Dieu !" exclaimed Debonnaire, "can there 
be foul play?" He hastened out, and Sybout 
in bewilderment followed. 

As the tavern-door banged behind them, 
old Cadillac noiselessly crossed the tap-room. 

Quickly substituting the dice from his own 
pocket for the pair in Sybout's cup, he pock- 
eted the latter, and smiled. Could the thing 
go amiss? Would they change positions? 
No. Each would naturally return to the cup 
he had used before. And if not, he could 
trust his ready strategy to transpose the cups 
at the last moment. With a shaking finger 
he took pinch after pinch of snuff to allay his 
nervous fear, fussing the while about the table. 

"Dieu," said he to himself, "I'll warrant 
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the attorney-general never played with loaded 
dice before. Thus die spider plays destiny 
and helps Renee de Cadillac to a husband." 
At this moment he caught sight of Debon- 
naire's coat, and the corner of a white paper 
projecting from the pocket. "What's this?" 
thought he. "Ah, a document" He drew it 
out, and shot a glance at the door, then hur- 
ried with closer scrutiny to the candles, and 
examined the seal. "What! the fleur-de-lys 
and crown?" He compared the seal with a 
large signet-ring on his fob — the official seal- 
ring of the French Secretary of New Amster- 
dam. The seals, of course, were identical. 
A smile of wary cunning crept into his deep- 
set eyes and wrinkled his old face. He would 
open this interesting document, then calmly 
reseal it again and replace it when the first 
opportunity offered. With another furtive 
glance at the door, he dexterously opened the 
paper, taking care not to mar its edges. When 
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he saw at a look its contents, he started, al- 
most dropped it, and steadied himself against 
the mantel. Louis de Cadillac! Louis — the 
rich — the famous — the head of his family in 
France 1 It seemed incredible. But there was 
no time to think. The loaded dice were in 
Sybout's box — the wrong box. He must im- 
mediately transpose the boxes. His mind 
worked with lightning calculation. He had 
favoured the wrong suitor. But there was yet 
time. He started toward the table. 

At this moment the tavern-door opened, 
and the players returned. 

"What was the trouble?" asked Cadillac, 
quick to ascribe his agitation to the affair with- 
out. "What was wrong? I had begun to 
fear " 

"Oh, it was nothing," laughed Debonnaire, 
seating himself at the table. "Van Borsum 
for some vain grudge had bidden his stable- 
men throw my servant out of the tavern." 
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"Nay, nay, m'sieur," expostulated Cadillac, 
behind the table. 

"Yet, but the fracas is over now. I have 
demanded an apology for him in the shape of 
an excellent dinner. And the meek Van Bor- 
sum has already started to comply." 

Van Brugh seated himself, and drew off 
his riding-gloves. Old Cadillac leaned far 
forward, and wished them a pleasant game. 
As he did so he took up the dice-cups, and 
with the air of a master of ceremonies offered 
them to the players. In the moment of this 
polite attention the transposition was dexter- 
ously effected. 

"Come/' said Debonnaire, "die game. We 
lose time." He rose, and, with a foot on the 
chair beside him, stood waiting with a hand 
on his cup. 

Van Brugh, still seated, leaned forward to 
the table. "I am ready," said he. 

"Three throws in five." 
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"Agreed," said Van Brugh, uneasily. 

"Nay," interposed old Cadillac, in dismay. 
"Why not one?" 

"Because, m'sieur," said Debonnaire, "if 
you'll forgive me, I prefer it so." He smiled 
at his dice-cup, and took it up. "Little dice, 
fall well; remember my desire." He looked 
down at Sybout. "Mynheer, 'tis a fascinat- 
ing cup we toast in." 

Van Brugh frowned. What could the 
French Secretary be thinking of? Was he 
mad? Was he going to leave it to chance, 
after all? No, no; he would surely act at the 
last instant. 

Van Brugh shrugged, impatiently, and 
made the first throw. 

"Ill luck!" he exclaimed, "a two and 
four." 

Debonnaire slowly rattled his dice. 

"That, at all events, is easily beaten." He 
threw. 
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"Yes," said Sybout, 44 you did not need 
those to do it." 

Debonnaire glanced at the dice. 

"Ah, sixes," said he. "Well, destiny was 
ever an extremist. Now, it would have shown 
more taste if " 

"Never mind," said Van Brugh, curtly; 
"that is but once," and he threw a second 
time. 

Debonnaire nodded approval 

"That's better. Two threes. It begins to 
awake my interest." He threw and cupped 
the dice, keeping them covered while he smiled 
with maddening tranquillity at Van Brugh. 

Old Cadillac was shivering behind them. 
He drew away toward the kitchen door. 

"Gretchen," he called, in a low voice; 
"bring me a glass of Hollands." 

"Lift off," said the Dutchman, to his oppo- 
nent, unable to brook the uncertainty. 

"Nay, not so fast," objected Louis. "You 
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fail to appreciate that pleasant agony men 
call suspense. Now, in truth, I hope to lose 
this time. It intensifies the hazard." 

Van Brugh was gnawing his moustache. 
Old Cadillac had surely failed him, but he 
could think of nothing to do. His future 
hung on the game. 

"Lift off, I say." 

"Then see," said Debonnaire. 

"By my soul!" ejaculated Van Brugh. 
"Again sixes — again the highest." 

Debonnaire looked lightly apologetic. 

"How awkward of the fates!" he com- 
mented. "They show a certain greed in my 
behalf that's almost vulgar." 

Old Cadillac, watching from the door, 
smiled, though his teeth were chattering. 
When Gretchen brought him his Hollands he 
drained the glass at a gulp. Then he crossed 
slowly to the parlour door, and there paused to 
look back, fascinated by the game. Gretchen, 
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instinctively feeling that something was amiss, 
cowered watchful in the shadows of the ingle. 

"There is yet a chance/ 1 said Van Brugh, 
with gloomy foreboding. 

He cast his dice, grimly — the third and last 
time. 

"Excellent I" said Debonnaire, rising. 
"Two fives. This time you surely beat 



me. 



Sybout inclined his head with satisfaction. 
Debonnaire indolently rolled his dice across 
the table. As they stopped, he started in 
amazement. 

"Sixes I" he cried. "Yet again sixes. Oh, 
this is monstrous. Not a pang!" He looked 
around for Cadillac with a careless laugh, but 
the French Secretary had vanished. And 
Gretchen was hidden by the ingle shadows. 

Van Brugh stared at the dice. 

"By all the fiends," he muttered. "Yet 
again the highest 1" Suddenly he seized De- 
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bonnaire's dice in his hand, and rolled them 
several times across the table. "Again I" he 
exclaimed, "and again." 

He caught up the little cubes in a tense fist, 
and glared squarely at Debonnaire. 

"These dice/' he said, "are loaded 1" He 
threw them at the feet of his opponent. 
"There! That, at least, is a winning cast I 
You catch my meaning?" 

Debonnaire, in amazement, looked down 
at the dice on the floor. 

"And yet again sixes," he said, slowly. 

"This cowardice," declared Van Brugh, 
"caps the proof that you're a swindler and a 
villain." 

Debonnaire started toward him, impul- 
sively, but contained himself. 

"It is on my lips, mynheer, to observe, 'You 
lie!' But from Louis le Debonnaire this is 
unnecessary. His rapier alone shall make 
denial. The weapon's in my room." 
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He ascended the stairs. As he did so, Van 
Brugh went in haste to the tavern door. 

"Your window will afford you no escape. 
I shall stand beneath it." 

Debonnaire paused in the gallery, and 
smiled down. 

"Now, bless you for those words, myn- 
heer." He held out a hand in a gesture of 
benediction. "Bless you for those words. 
This mention of your watchfulness defines the 
issue. I was planning some uncomfortable 
wound — your arm — your leg — but I do dis- 
like suspicious persons. Their hearts must, 
indeed, be puny things — too small for so 
large and honourable a world — too sordid. 
There's but one way to touch those hearts, 
mynheer, and that's with a point of 
steel " 

"Make haste!" broke in Van Brugh. 
"Waste no more words." 

"One way only," mused Debonnaire, "to 
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deal with such hearts. They must be sent 
back to the devil who spawned them." 

Van Brugh swore between his teeth. 

"Make haste, I say." 

"Well, well," laughed Louis. "I will 
not chain a soul to earth that would be going." 
He broke into a catch of his song: "Lover of 
strife and devil-may-care — " and so disap- 
peared into his bedroom. 

Gretchen ran to the kitchen door. 

"Pierre — Pierre — quick !" 

"What now?" said Pierre, entering the tap- 
room, sleepily. 

"Your master is in danger. The attorney- 
general and M'sieur Debonnaire diced here, 
and m'sieur, I think, was the winner." 

"As usual," nodded Pierre. 

Gretchen looked fearfully about her. The 
attorney-general kept guard outside under De- 
bonnaire's window. 

"But Mynheer Sybout Van Brugh threw 
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the dice at his feet, and said they were 
loaded." 

"Ha ! The attorney-general must be mad. 
Has he a leaning toward the grave?" 

But Gretchen's round face wore a serious 
frown. 

"Oh, good Pierre, this is no laughing mat- 
ter. I wouldn't have thought it of him — 
false dice I" She picked up the cups. "False 
dice ! Outrageous !" 

All at once her eye caught sight of numer- 
ous specks of dust on the table. With a Dutch 
scrupulosity in matters of houskeeping, 
Gretchen seldom overlooked such an unwel- 
come sight. Dust was the bane of her life. 
Always at a loss to account for its ubiquitous 
persistence against her watchful eye, she was 
now more than ever surprised, even startled, 
to find it so thick on the top of a table she 
had attacked with her feather duster not an 
hour before. 
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Suddenly Gretchen amazed Pierre by lean- 
ing close to the table, and sniffing at the specks. 
As she straightened up she sneezed violently, 
but her face, when the distorting effect of the 
sneeze had left it placid again, wore a smile 
of triumph and importance. Pointing to the 
suspicious granules on the table, she put a 
capable hand behind Pierre's head, and, forc- 
ing it downward, compelled him to emulate 
her mysterious method of investigation. 
Whereupon Pierre, too, sneezed violently. 

"Well," said he, "what of it?" 

She frowned and uttered one word, in a 
whisper of astounding discovery : 

"Snuff !" 

"Um-m?" queried Pierre, in perplexity. 

"Um-m!" she nodded, with a knowing 
blink. 

"Um-m-m?" he drawled. "Well, and 
what?" 

"Just this," said Gretchen, coming closer 
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to him. "The snuff was not there when I 
brought the dice boxes. I dusted the table be- 
fore the two gentlemen came." 

"Ah 1" said Pierre, beginning to see light. 

Gretchen nodded to herself. 

"Yes, I understand it all now. There must 
have been a plot. Did they not put you out 
of the tavern?" 

"I should say they did, but my master put 
me back." 

"Exactly. They put you out to make him 
put you back." 

"What? To make — how do you mean? 
Nonsense." 

"No, not nonsense. I mean they wanted 
to draw your master and the attorney-general 
outside after the test throw so the dice could 
be changed. I saw my father standing at the 
window. He was made to do that and to 
start the uproar." 

Pierre stuck his tongue in his cheek. 
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"I begin to know a thing or two," said he, 
drily. 

She pointed to the tell-tale snuff. 

"The Dutch gentlemen do not use snuff. 
Leastwise, not one of them that's here. They 
smoke and smoke, but they snuff never." 

"Who, then?" queried Pierre, scratching 
his head. 

Gretchen pulled his ear to her lips. 

"Old Monsieur de Cadillac," she whis- 
pered, fearsomely. 

Pierre started. 

"Sacre nom ! The French Secretary " 

"Gretchen, what's wrong?" Mademoi- 
selle de Cadillac stood in the parlour door- 
way. "Quick, tell me. Something has hap- 
pened. My uncle shakes with a chill." 

"Huh !" muttered Pierre, to himself. "He 
called me less than nobody." 

"Answer me, girl," commanded Renee. 
"What is it?" 
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When Gretchen replied there was a gulp in 
her voice. 

"Oh, ma'm'selle, they threw, and the dice 
were loaded." 

"Loaded 1" 

"Yes, yes, ma'm'selle — and Mynheer Sy- 
bout Van Brugh accused M'sieur le Debon- 
naire. They are going to fight." She paused, 
listening. Debonnaire was singing in his bed- 
room. His tone had a trace of melancholy. 

Lover of life — the world is fair, 
Yet into the night goes Debonnaire. 

He came out on the gallery, but they failed 
to see him, for at the same moment Sybout, 
with sword drawn, entered by the tavern 
door. 

Renee's mind was in a turmoil. Loaded 
dice! It was false! She confronted Van 
Brugh. 
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"What evil thing is this I hear? You 
dare accuse M'sieur le Debonnaire of playing 
with loaded dice ? Preposterous 1 M'sieur is 
a gentleman. Not he, but some one else is 
guilty." 

Van Brugh strode toward her, angrily. 

"Ma'm'selle, this is too much! You 
dare " 

"Yes, I dare !" said Renee, coldly. "M'sieur 
le Debonnaire is innocent, on that I'd stake 
my life." 

As she spoke, her uncle, followed by the 
members of the sleighing-party, who felt that 
something uncommon was afoot, came curi- 
ously from the parlour into the tap-room. One 
and all they crowded in at the door, wonder- 
ing at Renee, and Van Brugh's drawn sword, 
and the terrified French Secretary, who could 
not now without notice escape from his posi- 
tion. 

Then they caught sight of Debonnaire on 
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the gallery, where he stood, rapier in hand, 
overlooking the scene. 

Sybout was face to face with Renee. 

"Speak," he demanded; "now, tell us. 
Whom do you accuse?" 

Before she could answer, Gretchen jumped 
up on the settle by the hearth that all might 
see and hear her. 

"I know who is guilty," she said, and her 
round, blue, saucer-like eyes stared openly at 
old de Cadillac. 

At this the French Secretary's face went so 
ghastly ashen that even the phlegmatic little 
Gretchen Van Borsum visibly shuddered, and 
then, to their surprise, she clapped a hand 
over each of her eyes to shut out the sight of 
that terror-struck countenance. 

"I know who put loaded dice in the cup of 
M'sieur Debonnaire," she said. "It was 
M'sieur " 

She was interrupted by Renee, who came 
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close to her, and in a quick, angry whisper 
bade her keep silence. Renee's eyes blazed. 
An intuition told her that the honour of 
her family was at stake — the honour of 
the Cadillacs. And though she had little affec- 
tion for her intriguing uncle, she would not 
stand by and have his name smirched — the 
family name — even to clear her lover. De- 
bonnaire would find a way to clear himself. 
Even though Gretchen's astounding charge 
might be true, the world must never know that 
infamy. 

But Gretchen was Dutch to the core. 

"What I say is true," she persisted. "The 
table was dusted before the dice were cast. 
Yet after the loaded dice were placed there 
— snuff lay on the table ! Now, the only per- 
son here who uses snuff — " There came a 
creak from the stairway. The sound caught 
her ear. She lowered her hands and looked. 

Debonnaire stood on the stairs half-way 
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down, and when he caught her eye he frowned 
at her. 

The listeners stirred. They were looking 
up half expectantly at the Frenchman. Im- 
mediately he shared with Gretchen their silent 
stare and wonder. Renee, too, looked up at 
him — looked up as though instinctively rely- 
ing on him for aid. Oh, if he could save her 
family from this shame ! 

Gretchen, Dutch to the end, defied his 
frown. "The only person here who uses 
snufF," she said, "is " 

"Louis le Debpnnaire." The voice quickly 
interrupting her was that of Louis himself, as 
he stood smiling at them from the stairs. 
Then, as they started back, and a low whisper 
of amazement ran from one to another, and 
every eye was upturned to him, he took from 
his pocket a silver box, and from the silver 
box, with a courtly air, a pinch of snuff. 

$ $ 4: $ $ $ $ 
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When the first lull of surprise was passed, 
and Gretchen, dum founded, stepped down 
tearfully to Pierre, and M'sieur de Cadillac, 
suddenly regaining the use of his faculties, 
hurried off to the parlour — when that first 
pause was broken, Debonnaire descended the 
staircase. At the foot of the stairs, Renee met 
him, and the look in her eyes was his best ap- 
plause. 

" 'Twas your honour," she whispered, "for 
my sake — for the sake of my family." 

He smiled in a way she could not under- 
stand. 

"For the family of the Cadillacs," he an- 
swered, in a low voice; then laughing, "nay, 
it was merely a pinch of snuff." 

Van Brugh, whose density through it all 
had held him silent in heavy wonder, spoke to 
the Frenchman, in a dull voice : 

"Are you ready?" 

Debonnaire bowed. 
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"Ready, m'sieur, and waiting." 

They crossed swords. 

But the duel was again forestalled. A 
heavy sound of muffled galloping — the hoof- 
beats of several horses — and in another mo- 
ment, Roelof, the sentinel, with a dozen 
picked men of the Dutch guard, burst head- 
long into the tap-room. 

Roelof saluted the attorney-general. 

"A spy, mynheer. This Frenchman is a 
spy. He and his man overcame me — left me 
gagged in the forest — and forced their way 
into the town." 

Van Brugh sheathed his weapon. 

"A spy? Indeed, I would have sworn it." 

"Yes," panted Roelof; "I had starved to 
death — nearly strangled — had not a runner 
found me " 

Van Brugh turned to the guard. 

"Seize him." 

Two of the men obeyed. 
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"Him and his servant." 

Two more made fast the arms of Pierre. 

Renee was close to Debonnaire. 

"Tell them it is not so. Tell them." 

He smiled, and shrugged his shoulders. 

"I cannot, mademoiselle." He turned to 
Pierre. "Fellow, why did you not release this 
blunderbuss. I told you to go last night and 
offer him his liberty, provided he swore to 
silence." 

"Oh, m'sieur," wailed Pierre, quaking; "I 
would, indeed, have done so — but, then, the 
ball and so much wine " 

Van Brugh laughed aloud, but not with 
humour. 

"A costly entertainment for you both. The 
punishment for spies is hanging." 

Renee whispered quickly to Debonnaire : 

I beseech you — nay, I command — your true 
name, whatever it be — will that not help 
you?" 
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"Well, mademoiselle, if you command, 
though it goes hard against the grain to do 
so." He turned to Sybout. "I'll worst you 
in this game, too, mynheer. I have creden- 
tials. When you read them you will dare no 
longer to abase a gentleman." He nodded 
toward his coat on the back of the chair. 
"You'll find a passport in that pocket." He 
smiled wryly at Pierre as if to say, "There 
goes two thousand crowns." 

Roelof searched the coat. There was a 
tense moment of waiting. At last the sentry 
held up the coat before the attorney-general. 

"There's nothing in it." 

Debonnaire started forward in amazement. 
Then he bowed as if to destiny. 

"Gentlemen, I am your prisoner." 
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HEN the moon rose over 
the river and the woods, 

W^t and turned the snow-cov- 
J ered road from the tavern 
I to the town to a silver 
strand, its light revealed 
a strange cavalcade pursuing the way home- 
ward. First went a sleigh at full speed, its 
feminine occupant silent and brooding. 
Then came several mounted soldiers of the 
Dutch guard bound for the fort, and led by 
Roelof. Between their files, well watched, 
trudged Louis le Debonnaire and Pierre le 
Coq, afoot in the snow and shackled. 
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In the wake of these came the cause of all 
the trouble, old Raoul de Cadillac, bidding 
the driver of his sleigh go slow in order not 
to overtake the prisoners and their escort. 
Naturally M'sieur de Cadillac felt squeamish 
at the thought of a meeting with the man who 
in his stead was paying the piper. But the 
French Secretary had a duty to perform in 
the privacy of his house this evening, and, 
though constrained to proceed slowly, he was 
no less impatient to arrive at his destination. 

Far in the rear of the French Secretary 
came the chocolate party in their sleighs, all 
save one figure — that of Sybout Van Brugh, 
who, riding beside them, kept up an unwont- 
edly easy share in the talk, being for once in 
his life in buoyant spirits. Fortune in the end 
had elected him the winner. 

But where was the woman won ? This mis- 
giving now and again turned him moody as 
he rode, and they saw him spur forward his 
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horse, then draw back all the heavier on the 
bridle, as though impatience and restraint 
were at odds in his turbid brain. Good 
cause I Renee was somewhere far ahead. 
She had left the tavern even in advance of 
the soldiers. 

Thus the cavalcade in several divisions 
passed into the town. 

"A less triumphal entry," said Pierre, to 
his master, "than that of our first coming. 
Now, for once in our lives, are the tables 
turned." 

Debonnaire laughed. In spite of the check 
to his adventure, his heart beat high with 
hope at thought of Renee. 

"Be not too sure. Good rascal, remember 
this : Fate is on our side. And fate is ever 
the last laugher, come what may before the 
end." 

Pierre sighed. This optimistic philosophy 
seemed scarcely fitted to their present condi- 
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tion. To swear by the friendliness of fate 
while labouring afoot over snow and ice, with 
Dutch curses ever in one's ears, and the only 
prospect a noose at sunrise, showed a degree 
of faith that might be all very well for the 
master, but hardly sufficed for the man. 

And so, when at last the town was reached, 
and the two were left to their own devices 
within the walls of a cell, Pierre, stretched 
out on a pallet of straw in one corner, sought 
to remonstrate with Debonnaire on his dalli- 
ance with fate, and concerned himself most 
with the probable hour set by Dutch jurispru- 
dence for hanging by the neck until dead. In 
this interesting argument Debonnaire contin- 
ued as he had begun, a singer of ballads and a 
dreamer of dreams — with a laugh in his eye 
at the darkest moment. But Pierre, poor soul, 
had no woman's love to cheer him, and could 
only see in his mind's eye that ultimate noose 
before him, 
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"Ah, m'sieur," said he, finally, "I fear the 
Dutch have no priests among them. They are 
of a different persuasion, and cannot shrive 
us, and so, alas I will send us — pardon, I 
mean they will send me, m'sieur — to the devil 
into the bargain." 

Debonnaire laughed aloud in the dark and 
chill air of the cell. "Pierre, my knave," 
said he, " there's only one devil to fear at the 

present moment, and his name is Mynheer 
Sybout Van Brugh, the attorney-general." 

*}fe %fc •£• Tift* Tift* Tift* 
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On arriving at his house, the French Secre- 
tary repaired at once to the library, and, be- 
fore divesting himself of his hat and furs, im- 
patiently crossed to a long bell-rope and pulled 
it vigorously. 

A servant appeared, and Cadillac inquired 
if his mistress was yet at home. The answer, 
"Yes, m'sieur, in her room," seemed to reas- 
sure her guardian. ' 
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"Good," said he, "now fetch me lights. 
Quick, a candelabrum — here." He indicated 
a long writing-table. 

The need of light was very apparent. Save 
for the moonbeams shining in through the 
glass panes of a double door that gave on a 
wide balcony one flight above the ground, 
there was no illumination in the library, and 
the gloom hung heavy in every corner. 

Near a door at one end of the room which 
led to Renee's bedroom and the rest of the 
sleeping apartments, stood a massive table 
littered with documents. At the other end of 
the library, a second door, masked by a heavy 
portiere, opened to the stairway which led to 
the main entrance of the house. It was by 
this door that the secretary had just entered, 
and toward which his eyes were drawn appre- 
hensively, as though fearing he were followed 
by some unwelcome guest. 

When at last the candelabrum stood at his 
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elbow and the servant had again withdrawn, 
the old man drew free breath. He fell imme- 
diately to work. Taking from his pocket the 
passport of Debonnaire, who to him was now 
none other than the famous Louis de Cadillac, 
Captain of Carignan-Salieres, he held a stick 
of wax over one of the candle flames, and pro- 
ceeded to apply his signet-ring in order to re- 
place intact the seal of the fleur-de-lys and 
crown. 

This done, he rose with relief, and again re- 
sumed his furs. There would now be little 
difficulty in saving his esteemed kinsman. He 
would first, by dint of his official privileges 
as French Secretary, gain entrance to his fel- 
low-countryman in the fort, and return the 
paper with some facile story of its discovery 
on the road, where, doubtless, it had fallen 
from the owner's pocket, and would then, on 
demanding its purport, make plain the case to 
Sybout, who dare not refuse to credit so dis- 
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tinct a warranty from his excellency, Daniel 
de Remy, Governor of Canada. 

This was the plan that outlined itself in his 
nimble brain while he prepared himself once 
more for the wintry night. 

But here again Raoul de Cadillac schemed 
in vain. As he wrapped his neckcloth close 
about his throat, who should appear at the 
door from the stairway but Sybout Van Brugh 
Himself. The attorney-general was evidently 
in haste. He came in at a headlong pace, and 
without so much as a word or a knock to 
announce him. 

"Why so fast?" exclaimed the secretary. 
"What now, mynheer?" 

Cadillac stood near the balcony doors, tak- 
ing his hat from the chair where he had laid 
it. His face was well in the moonlight. It 
was wrinkled, not with anxiety, but with satis- 
faction — so much so that Sybout, whose wits 
had been whetted, perhaps by clashing of late 
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with Debonnaire's, noticed the expression and 
wondered. Then the gaze of the Dutchman, 
quicker than usual, moved round to the flick- 
ering candles. 

What had the old intriguer been doing at 
the table ? Was it in his power by the aid of 
a written demand — Sybout started, and cross- 
ing quickly to the writing-table, stood with his 
back to it, facing his host doggedly. He had 
known that the charges of Gretchen were true. 
Old Cadillac, for some unaccountable reason, 
had sought to betray him by substituting false 
dice in favor of Debonnaire. The most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of character would have 
convicted the intriguer and cleared the French 
adventurer. It was a natural process to rea- 
son from this that old Cadillac was no longer 
to be trusted in any move. 

Sybout stood stolidly between the table and 
his host. Under the candelabrum he saw a 
document bearing the name of Debonnaire. 
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If there were aught in that paper that might 
avail to save the Frenchman it must never see 
the light. These, perhaps, were the creden- 
tials that Debonnaire with so much confidence 
had relied upon to save him in the tavern. 
If so, they must stay lost. He had come in 
the nick of time. Of course this was scarcely 
in accord with the functions of the attorney- 
general of New Amsterdam, but to-night Van 
Brugh played a different part. He was not 
the attorney-general of New Amsterdam, but 
the lover of Renee de Cadillac, and the 
enemy of Louis le Debonnaire — a double role 
that evidently permitted him a free inter- 
pretation of the law. 

The secretary began to feel oppressed, un- 
easy. "Well, mynheer — well?" 

"I seek your niece," said Van Brugh, at 
last. "The time has come." 

Cadillac shook his head. The moment 
demanded candour. He must deal with 
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this battering-ram after the ram's own man- 
ner. 

"The time has not come," he made bold to 
retort, "and, Mynheer Van Brugh, the time is 
never coming. She will not marry you; she 
will never marry you now whatever happens." 

Van Brugh sneered. 

"Will not? Have no fear, m'sieur. She 
will, and that most expeditiously." 

"Nay," said Cadillac, "I no longer sanction 
this alliance." 

"That's plain," nodded Sybout. "The dice 
showed that you had other plans. Yet I shall 
marry Mademoiselle Renee de Cadillac." As 
he said this the Hollander slipped a hand 
back and took up the paper. 

Cadillac started forward, betraying himself 
by his action. 

"What means this document?" Sybout 
held it behind him. "What means it ?" 

Cadillac kept a calm front. 
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"It means, mynheer, that you have lost and 
Debonnaire has won." 

As the secretary declared himself, Renee 
entered behind Sybout and paused on the 
threshold of the door from the sleeping apart- 
ments. 

"Ho!" said Van Brugh, "here's a pretty 
jest. So I have lost, you say, and Debonnaire 
has won. A peculiar way of winning, I call 
it. They hang him by the neck in half an 
hour." 

Renee suppressed a cry, but did not betray 
her presence. Cadillac was staggered. 

"What I Dieu, this is summary justice — 
devilish summary injustice, I should say. 
Sacre nom! You Dutch are slow at it, but 
when you catch fire, it's the fire of hell." Then 
his manner suddenly changed. A new tactic 
occurred to him. "But you mistake, mynheer. 
This document will save him. He is the vic- 
tim of an error. He is above reproach. That 
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proves him so. Mynheer, Til thank you for 
it." 

"How came you by this paper?" demanded 
Van Brugh, still persistent in keeping it behind 
him. 

"Oh, mynheer," said Cadillac, "what mat- 
ters how I came by it ? The evidence therein 
is indisputable." 

"How fortunate!" said Van Brugh, smil- 
ing. 

"What?" 

The Dutch face had become bland. 

"How fortunate the credentials are forth- 
coming in time to save his life." 

"Indeed, yes. I shall take it instantly to 
the fort!" 

"You forget, m'sieur, that is the privilege 
of the attorney-general." 

"Then come with me," said the secretary. 
"There's not a moment to lose." 

"No, not yet, not until — Curse it I Who's 
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that — " He turned sharply. The paper be- 
hind him had been snatched from his fingers. 
Renee stood confronting him across the table, 
the document in her hand. She quivered. 
Her cheeks burned. Her eyes, too, were on 
fire, but when she spoke her voice was low, 
with the faintly reverberant tone of a perfect 
self-control. 

"Go to the fort," she bade her uncle. 
"Quick!" 

"But you?" stammered the old man. 

"For the love of Heaven, make haste," 
cried Renee. "Why should you fear for me ? 
Make haste. You must free him immediately. 
Your oath and bond at the fort will at least 
gain him a parole." 

Cadillac, delaying no longer, hurried from 
the room. 

The moon flooded in at the balcony doors. 
The candles flickered. Sybout and Renee 
stood facing each other. 
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"Mademoiselle, you must give me that 
document." 

"By what right do you ask it?" 

"As attorney-general I demand it from 
you." 

"And if I refuse?" 

Sybout shrugged. 

"Oh, then you prevent me from saving this 
Frenchman from the hangman's rope." 

"You?" 

"Yes, I. With that document I can save 
his life." 

Renee nodded, knowingly. 

"Yes, mynheer, or lose it. I cannot trust 
you." 

Then Van Brugh bethought him of a crafty 
move. 

"Oh, ma'm'selle, have I loved you so long 
in vain ? Has not my passion ever been sin- 
cere ? I read your heart and know, alas, too 
well, it is not for me. Already it is his. Do 
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you not see? My only desire is to save him 
for you, and though it cuts me cruelly — I 
would make you happy. You will give me the 
paper — quick I" 

To this harangue Renee made answer with 
a mocking laugh. 

"How subtle are the Dutch," said she, "in 
subterfuge ! The cruelty is of another kind, 
mynheer I 'Tis in your eyes. You cannot de- 
ceive me. I keep this paper." 

Van Brugh started fiercely toward her, but 
she eluded him with ease and kept the table 
between them. From her vantage point she 
smiled at him in scorn — baited him with the 
mockery of her laughter. And nonchalant as 
though at a ball, she fanned her burning 
cheeks with a fan that hung at her waist on a 
gold chatelaine. 

Van Brugh, driven desperate by her cool- 
ness, strove to match it with a like sang-froid. 
Turning on his heel he went to the door lead- 
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ing to the stairway, locked it, and put the key 
in his pocket. 

"Then let the popinjay hang." He crossed 
to the door that led to the sleeping chambers 
and likewise made that secure. "I tell you, 
ma'm'selle, he shall be hanged unless you give 
the paper up to me." 

Renee was receding slowly toward the bell- 
rope. 

"I will not." 

"Then keep it," said Sybout, shrugging. 
"I do not want it. Do with it as you will. 
But here you stay till his life has paid the for- 
feit. What I want and what I swear I'll have 
is you — you, yourself. I am resolved. Yes- 
terday I set my men to capture you outside 
the town— merely a trifling game to break 
your spirit. Then came this Frenchman " 

"Praise Heaven!" said Renee, near the 
bell-rope. 

"He spoiled my plan, and ever since he has 
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goaded me until at last the game is earnest." 
While he spoke Van Brugh kept his eyes fixed 
on her. He saw her intention. "The game 
is earnest," he repeated. "I trifle no more. 
I mean to have you, body and soul." 

He started forward quickly. Her hand 
darted for the bell-rope — too late. Catching 
the cord high above her hand, Van Brugh 
severed it completely with a cut of his sword. 
The tassel and a foot of the rope dangled in 
her hand. But again she laughed in de- 
rision. 

"M'sieur, you play the vandal." She 
tossed aside the tassel. 

Van Brugh stood over her. 

"Not only with a bell rope," said he. "You 
understand ? There is another rope that will 
not be cut until your lover is strangled." 

Renee shrank from him, quivering. 

"Oh, if only it were my life !" 

He bent close to her. 
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"It is your love I want. Your love " 

"Never!" she cried, shuddering. 

He pressed yet closer, but she backed away 
and fanned herself as she neared the table. 
Still her hand held tight the paper. 

Van Brugh followed her, his eyes burning 
with passion. 

"Then I'll have you — you. Later I'll make 
you love me. Now choose. You marry me, 
or this man dies — " He was about to grasp 
her. 

"I have chosen." Quick as a flash her fan 
swept over the candles and blew them out. 
Save for the patch of moonlight, the room was 
in sudden darkness. 

"By Heaven I" cried Van Brugh, "you shall 
pay for this," and he groped with blind fury 
toward her. 

As he did so there came a loud knock, and 
the door from the stairs that led down to the 
entrance of the house was shaken vigorously. 
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"Open I" demanded an unmistakable voice, 
"Open, I say." 

"Help !" cried Renee. "M'sieur le Debon- 
naire, help me, I implore you." The Hol- 
lander's heavy hand was grasping her arm. 
She felt his breath hot in her face. 

Debonnaire pounded on the door. 

"Give me that paper," said Van Brugh, 
tightening his hold till it tortured her. 

"No, no— never — help!" 

"I'll force you," he whispered, hoarsely. 
"I will never give you up — now." 

"Help!" she cried, loudly. "Help me!" 

With a crash the door broke from its 
hinges. Debonnaire, flinging aside the por- 
tiere, rushed upon Van Brugh with rapier 
drawn. 

Van Brugh wheeled quickly, in self- 
defence, drawing his own weapon. 

"Fiend of hell!" he muttered, as their 
swords crossed. 
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Debonnaire laughed aloud. 

"He's come to send you there, mynheer." 

Slowly Van Brugh worked his way toward 
the door that gave on the stairs. Himself a 
master at fence, he contrived an impregnable 
guard. At last they were out of the moon's 
rays. Renee could no longer follow the be- 
wildering play of their weapons. It had 
ceased to be a dazzling sight. It was now a 
deadlier sound. Sybout was gradually work- 
ing toward the staircase; slowly but surely 
he retreated — slowly and doggedly — until at 
last he contrived a quick upreach of his free 
hand, and, tearing the heavy portiere from 
its pole, flung it, fold on fold, straight against 
the prying rapier. 

In another instant he had vanished. 

Disentangling himself from the portiere, 
Debonnaire darted out, but already the bang- 
ing of the door at the foot of the stairs told 
him that Sybout was safe in the open. Never- 
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theless, he descended and tried the street door. 
It was locked on the outside. He shot the 
bolt within. Then, ruefully, he returned to 
Renee. 

"Gone — and he's locked die outer door. 
But we have a moment's grace. I've bolted 
it inside." 

"What matters it, m'sieur? He failed to 
get them." She drew the document from the 
bosom of her dress and presented it to him. 
"Your credentials." 

Debonnaire wondered. Taking the paper, 
he inspected it in the moonlight, then smiled, 
with evident relief. The seal, praise fortune, 
was yet unbroken. 

"My uncle must have found it," she 
said. 

He gazed at her for a moment in silence, 
while she stood there close to the glass doors, 
full in the silver light. 

"And you imperilled your life," he said at 
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last, "your life and — your honour to save this 
for me ?" 

She swayed slightly. 

"Mademoiselle!" he said, apprehensively, 
"you are hurt." 

She turned again to him. 

"No, no. But you must go— you must save 
yourself. He will surround the house. He 
will stop at nothing." 

"Yes, perhaps, but there's time enough — " 

"For what?" 

He came close to her. 

"There's time enough to leave together. 
Surely, you would not have me go alone." 

"Oh, m'sieur, how can it be? It seems 
impossible. We met but yesterday." 

He shook his head. 

"No, ages ago. Time holds no measure 
of such hours. Each moment's an eternity. 
I pray you come." 

Her answer dismayed him. 
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"With whom?" she demanded, faintly. 

"With whom?" he repeated. 

"I mean," she gently insisted, "your 
name ?" 

He bit his lip. "Is it not Louis le Debon- 
naire?" 

"No, m'sieur, you know there is another." 

"Yes, Louis le Sang-froid." 

"And yet another?" 

"Le Papillon de Feu." 

She tossed her head impatiently. 

"And even another?" 

"Le Petit Chevalier du Monde." 

She looked up at him. 

"M'sieur, you mock me. Your family 
name?" 

His brow darkened. 

"Surely, it is not a question of family?" 

"No, you know it is not." 

"What then? A woman's curiosity?" 

"No, no; a woman's pride — the pride of a 
Cadillac." 
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"A pride, mademoiselle, that challenges 
mine. But is it not better, more divinely mad, 
to come away blindly — caring naught — think- 
ing nothing of a name — loving as love the 
birds of heaven that have no name — free as 
the birds — and happy?" 

"But whither?" she asked. 

"To the North," he answered, drawing her 
to him. 

A loud banging on the street door startled 
them. 

"They're coming," whispered Renee. 
"They're coming. Oh, make haste — " She 
threw open the balcony doors. He stepped 
out and looked down, she trembling on the 
threshold. 

"No," he said, "the height's too great." 

"Now Heaven forgive me," she cried, in 
despair. "I've delayed too long. You are 
lost." 

"In a better cause, mademoiselle, than I'd 
ever hoped to die for." 
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Drawing his rapier again, he crossed to 
where lay the torn portiere and the door he 
had battered in. There he waited, looking 
down the stairway. And again she stood close 
at his side. 

But before the guard below, led by Sybout 
and Roelof, had succeeded in breaking down 
the street door, suddenly on the balcony rail, 
the two heard a low scraping. They turned. 
Over the rail appeared the top of a ladder, 
and Pierre sprang into the room. 

"At your service, my master," said he, with 
a bow and a grimace of pride at his achieve- 
ment. 

"Pierre!" 

"Yes, m'sieur — Pierre le Coq, and now he's 
crowing. The horses you ordered, m'sieur, 
are still waiting." 

"What? Speak— quick!" 

"You commanded that three horses, 
m'sieur, should be ready on the mainland. 
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They are there. I have seen Gretchen. The 
ferry waits. She came all the way to the town 
to save you/* 

"Dieu!" exclaimed Debonnaire, "the 
horses. I'd forgotten them." 

Pierre pointed to the balcony. "The whole 
town, m'sieur, is waking. The house will 
soon be surrounded." 

"Go, m'sieur — quick — save yourself. 
Hear their clamour," pleaded Renee. "In a 
moment the door will break." 

Debonnaire turned quickly to Pierre. 

"Go you down," said he, motioning toward 
the balcony, "and stand by the ladder till the 
crowd appears. If I come not in time to 
escape, go then yourself and strive to elude 
them. Take horse. Ride to Quebec. In- 
form his excellency, the governor, that he 
has a chance to quarrel with the Dutch. Tell 
them I lose not only the wager but my life. 
Tell them I take an eternal furlough." 
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Pierre wrung his hands. 

"But, m'sieur — oh, m'sieur M 

"Assure his excellency," added Louis, "that 
Colonel de Salieres in my behalf will present 
him with two thousand crowns." 

"But, m'sieur," ventured Pierre, "I cannot 
leave you thus — I " 

"Go," said Debonnaire, sternly, "it is your 
captain who commands." 

Pierre, by force of habit, drew himself up, 
then saluted, and, turning, descended the 
ladder. 

Renee was again at Debonnaire's side. 

"Your papers," she urged, "will they not 
save you?" 

For answer he threw the document over 
the balcony to the ground. 

"Pierre, take this paper with you." He 
turned with a smile to Renee. "Now my life 
is wholly in your keeping." 

There came a crash below the doorway, a 
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loud splintering, the blow of an axe, then a 
heavy stampeding on the stairs. 

Debohnaire stood on the threshold of the 
balcony, his back to the light. Renee clung 
to him. They both gazed at the stairway 
door. The moment for guarding it had 
passed, and Debonnaire preferred his present 
stand. The moonlight behind him would 
shine on their blades, but his own would work 
hidden by his shadow. 

They rushed in — five of them — ten — a 
score. 

"Hum," said Louis, "is this all? I had 
expected a hundred! With Pierre we have 
still a chance." 

He uttered a sharp call. 

"Pierre — Pierre — come, boy, come!" 

Van Brugh held his men in check. 

"Monsieur," said he, in a still rage, "re- 
lease that lady. You are my prisoner/' 

Debonnaire smiled lightly. 
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"A statement, 9 ' said he, "that demands a 

proving." 

Pierre leaped over the rail and drew his 

weapon. 

"Good!" said Debonnaire, "and now, 
mademoiselle, please keep to the balcony 
behind us." 

Sybout swore in fury. 

"At them !" he said, and the men closed in. 

One on another the aggressors fell. Dutch 
to the last, they gave no sound. From De- 
bonnaire and Pierre there came never a word. 
— never a word till the end of it — when Sy- 
bout and Roelof, master and man, made ready 
to come at master and man for the final prov- 
ing. 

"Quick!" said Debonnaire, "quick, Pierre 
— the ladder!" He stepped back out on the 
balcony, and encircled Renee with an arm. 

Pierre was sliding down the ladder. There 
was room for but one to attack. The two 
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hung back in the room. The master or man 
must do it — Roelof or Sybout Van Brugh. 

They conferred together in haste. And 
while they conferred, he waited. And while 
he waited he sang in the moonlight a catch of 
his far-famed song: 

I am Louis le Debonnaire, 
Captain of Carignan-Salieres, 
Lover of strife and devil-may-care, 
Lover of life — the world is fair, 
So sings Louis 

The song ended with a ring of steel. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

NCE more the Chateau 
St. Louis was in a festive 

OX mood. 
J By order of Daniel de 
* Remy the grim old hall 
had been prepared for a 
banquet. Routed by the light of innumer- 
able candles its deep shadows vanished, and 
the great blaze in the chimney-place dispelled 
the gloom. The walls, usually so blank and 
sombre, were hung to-night with festoons 
and garlands of evergreen, dotted with holly, 
— a forester's tapestry crudely woven. 
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Below in the town, the streets were deserted 
for ingle-nooks and tables laden with the Yule- 
tide feast. Save when far through the even- 
ing silence the compline had called forth the 
worshippers, the deep-lying snow had been 
little trod; save where the lights of ships 
glimmered in the distance the river could not 
be seen. It was veiled by the falling snow- 
flakes, large and lazy, that fluttered down. 
For several days, with the same fluttering 
motion, the flakes had been falling, falling, 
till Quebec seemed a phantom settlement, the 
white-shrouded ghost of a city, snow-bound, 
spellbound, lost. 

But at heart the town was aglow with cheer. 
To-day, from the depths of the wilderness, 
wanderer after wanderer had come straggling 
home. Since morning the women and children 
had waited, had stood at the windows watch- 
ing in silence, till at last their men had come. 
Deep-breasted wives and slender sweethearts 
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— women of liberal laughter and girls of 
speaking eyes — at least for to-night they had 
husbands and lovers, men to be fed, cried 
over, laughed with, loved. By a hundred 
trails these men had come. Traders, sailors, 
runners, soldiers, one and all had their tales 
to tell. 

In the banquet-hall of the chateau sat the 
officers of Carignan-Salieres — assembled for 
the governor's dinner. Their talk was in- 
different and of trifling things. They were ill 
at ease, shy and aloof, like men who grieve 
with men ; for not one of them but knew his 
neighbour's thought which was his own. 

"Now a year ago," one of the lieutenants 
was carelessly remarking, u who could have 
foreseen this Christmas dinner in the New 
World?" 

Captain de Chambly smiled, drily. 

"What extremes for the amiable regiment 
of Carignan-Salieres! Last year it was 
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Christmas in a very different clime. Br-r-r! 
But Canada delights in frigid celebrations. 9 ' 

They nodded with forced ease. 

"Do you remember in the land of the 
Turk," said another, "how warm it was that 
Christmas?" 

"Dieu I" returned de Chambly, "well do I 
remember. That was a very inferno— not 
only in the matter of temperature." 

"Then I suppose Canada is cold enough to 
be called Heaven," said Varennes, lightly, 
"and yet " 

"Heaven?" said one. "Then send me to 
hell immediately. Well, well, we'll have it 
warm soon enough. The Iroquois are like to 
make it hot for us." 

"Speak not of the Indian devils," Varennes 
scowled; "I fear it is they who have taken our 
Louis le Debonnaire." 

The officers stirred uneasily. All day they 
had been hard put to it for patience and self- 
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restraint. Colonel de Salieres was pacing 
back and forth like a captive lion. 

"Be still," he commanded, gloomily. 
"Talk is worse than futile." 

De Chambly frowned with downcast 
eyes. 

" Tis positively tragic," he began. 

Varennes smiled. 

"What's tragic?" 

De Chambly glowered at him. 

"Er—er— the cold!" 

"Yes," said another. "What a dismal 
Christmas !" 

"Diablel" exclaimed a third, surveying 
with disgust the banquet-board. "I have no 
appetite for this repast." 

"How strange 1 Does the weather so af- 
fect you ?" Varennes faced them all in scorn. 
"Poor, frightened souls ! Why not call things 
by their names and say right out that you fear 
Debonnaire is " 
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"Silence!" said the colonel, sternly. U A 
pest on you I" 

Varennes shrugged. 

"As you will, my colonel. But surely it 
makes matters even worse to seal our lips 
when he who was the very flower of the 
Carignan-Salieres is missing. Oh, what a 
merry Christmas dinner!" 

Thus led by the youngest they had just ap- 
proached the subject when Governor de Remy 
briskly entered the banquet-hall. 

"Welcome, gentlemen," said he, gra- 
ciously. "I'd like to greet you with a happy 
Christmas, but " 

The colonel frowned. 

"Pray, don't, your excellency. Of course, 
under the circumstances " 

"It would seem," concluded de Chambly, 
"a travesty." 

Varennes' lip curled. 

"It is so very cold." 
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The colonel turned angrily on the dandy. 
"Your jests, lieutenant, are most ill 
timed." 

Varennes made bold to demur. 

"No more, my colonel, than is a discussion 
of the climate; I merely carry off the affair 
with a lightsome grace as Debonnaire himself 
would have us." 

"Ay," said the colonel, nodding, sadly. "It 
was ever his way." 

The governor was glancing at the corner 
time-piece. 

"Gentlemen, in ten minutes it will be eight 
o'clock." 

"On my soul," gasped the colonel, in a 
whisper to de Chambly. "He's thinking of 
the wager 1" 

"If in ten minutes " 

"Nay, nay," interposed the colonel, strongly 
moved by this cold calculation. "Say no 
more, I beseech your excellency." 
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De Remy was calmly dignified. 

"Merely as a matter of fact I would remark 
that there is a brief ten minutes in which Louis 
de Cadillac may— er — er — " He paused. 

"In which," concluded Varennes, smiling 
vacuously, "he may prove that he's yet 
alive." 

"Well, yes," said de Remy, "that— and— 
er— in which he.may claim the wager." 

"We had quite forgot the bet, your excel- 
lency," returned de Chambly, in tacit rebuke. 

"Yes," murmured Varennes, "it was so 
eclipsed by our discourse on the weather." 

The colonel suppressed an oath. 

"Out on this foolery 1" He turned to de 
Remy. "This boy makes light of the matter, 
but in truth we entertain the gravest fears for 
the captain's safety." 

The Sieur de Courcelles inclined his head. 

"I myself," said he, "begin to feel 
alarmed." 
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The colonel looked at de Remy with dull 
resolve. 

"Let us at once despatch runners to the 
South. I must request that your excellency 
summon at once some coureur-des-bois who 
knows the trails in that direction." 

"Yes, yes, by all means," assented de Remy, 
"if in seven minutes " 

"Five," corrected Varennes, coolly. The 
governor, visibly excited, looked at the clock. 
Only five short minutes remained. He had 
certainly won. In five short minutes he would 
be richer by two thousand crowns. 

A sudden quick rap sounded on the main 
door, the knob was tried, the door opened, 
and Pierre le Coq, all but spent with fatigue, 
lurched forward, headlong and panting, into 
the banquet-hall. 

"His man!" exclaimed the governor, 
starting. 

"Only Pierre!" said the little servant, 
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breathing with difficulty. "Less than no- 
body," and he swayed as if on the verge of 
swooning. 

"Speak," demanded the colonel, sharply. 

They crowded around him. 

"Dieu!" said Varennes, "he gasps like a 
fish on land. Give him air." 

Pierre found his tongue. 

"Air to a gasping fish? Nay, liquid." 

Varennes quickly filled him a glass. 

"Speak 1" repeated the colonel. "What of 
your master?" 

"Yes, yes!" cried de Remy, "out with it, 
fellow." 

Pierre gulped down the wine. 

"Alas I" he managed to articulate. "My 
master was sentenced to be hanged." 

"Hanged I" exclaimed the colonel, "nay, 
nay, not that!" 

"Yes," said le Coq, leaning for support 
against the table; "his credentials were lost — 
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but he gained a parole — came to the dwelling 
of ma'm'selle. I entered by the balcony above 
the garden. 'The house is surrounded/ said 
I. 'They will force an entrance. Come by 
the balcony. The ferry and horses wait.' 
But he lingered with ma'm'selle. She would 
not go — yet the soldiers were pounding on the 
door. 'Go alone,' said my master to me. 
'Ride to the North. Tell the officers of the 
Carignan-Salieres I take an eternal furlough." 

Pierre paused, breathless. He could hardly 
stand. 

"No, no," said the colonel, "not that." 

"The words," observed de Chambly, much 
moved, "of a true soldier." 

The governor turned away. 

"It is indeed terrible to think of," he said, 
"and I fear I am to blame." 

"Nay," interposed Pierre. "Captain le 
Debonnaire recovered the credentials you gave 
him." 
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"Found them?" 

"Yes, but when ma'm'selle hung back, he 
threw away the paper." 

"Threw it away 1" 

"Ah, Dieu I" exclaimed Varennes. "How 
like him ! 'An eternal furlough 1' " 

"Yes," pursued Pierre, with an evident ef- 
fort of speech, "yes, but when the men broke 
in — twenty that seemed a hundred — he stood 
there and played with the lot — I beside him 
and ma'm'selle behind us on the balcony. 
Then came two — the last — their leaders. 
'Now here are two geese,' said m'sieur, 'fit for 
a Christmas dinner. Behold them spitted. 9 
He thrust — and thrust. The first fell " 

Pierre paused. He was swaying with fa- 
tigue. The story had taxed his strength. 

"The first fell, but the second — my master's 

chief enemy " Again Pierre broke off 

abruptly. He reeled in a fit of weakness, and 
swooned in a heap on the floor. 
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"In Heaven's name 1" cried the governor, 
"revive the fellow. We must know the 
end." 

His excellency glanced at the clock. 

"One minute," said Varennes, drily, ob- 
serving his look. 

"Even if Debonnaire comes," declared de 
Remy, "the wager's mine. He threw away 
the paper. The sealed credentials cannot be 
produced — a condition, you remember?" 

"I fear he will never come," said the col- 
onel, brusquely. "If I may say so, the sum of 
two thousand crowns is my captain's blood- 
money." 

The governor flushed angrily. 

But Pierre had opened his eyes. He raised 
himself on an elbow and fumbled at his 
breast. 

"Pardon, your excellency, but — here's the 

* 

paper. My master threw it to me I" Again 
he fell back exhausted. 
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The governor stared at the document now 
in his hand. 

"I notice that the seal," said Varennes, care- 
lessly, "is still unbroken." 

The hands of the clock in the corner pointed 
to eight. Their faces were strained; their si- 
lence tense and oppressive. The bell of the 
chapel on the hill had begun to strike the 
hour. 

"It rings his knell," said de Chambly. 

The governor shuddered. 

"Gentlemen," he said, for the first time, 
really moved, "I can but confess this is far 
from a happy Christmas." 

"Happy Christmas, your excellency 1" called 
a gay voice in the doorway. "Happy Christ- 
mas, my brothers!" 

They turned. 

There stood Louis le Debonnaire, and the 

face of the woman at his side, lit up by the 

candle-light, was the face of the miniature 

come to life. 
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"Bravo ! bravo !" cried Varennes. U I knew 
he would do it." 

"My captain," said the colonel, simply. 

Pierre sat up against the table. His swoon 
had been somewhat exaggerated. Truth to 
tell, it had been Debonnaire's whim to keep 
the governor on tenter-hooks of suspense 
until the very last moment. 

"And under what name, mademoiselle," 
asked his excellency, now grasping at the last 
straw as he bent to kiss her hand, "has this 
incomparable wooer won you ?" 

"To me he is Louis le Debonnaire," she 
replied, simply. 

"Only that?" asked de Remy, crest- 
fallen. 

"Nay," she allowed, "he has other names — 
Le Papillon de Feu, Louis le Sang-froid, le 
Petit Chevalier du Monde." 

The governor bit his lip. But he, too, was 
a gentleman of the blood of France. 
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DEBONNAIRE 

"Then, mademoiselle, as the father of the 
colony and so, as your father, too— will you 
permit me to settle upon you a dowry of two 
thousand crowns?" 

Debonnaire frowned with lofty displeasure, 
and in another moment would have spurned 
the payment. But the governor had gone to 
the head of the table. He raised his glass. 

"To Louis de Cadillac," said he, with a 
pompous air; "and to his cousin, Mademoi- 
selle Renee de Cadillac, who shall be madame 
to-morrow." 

4 

Renee started. She gazed, wonder-struck, 
at Louis. Then she had dreamed true. The 
idol of all her reveries was the idol of her 
love. 

The officers held aloft their glasses. Var- 
ennes approached the pair with a glass for 
each. 

"To them both!" repeated his excellency, 
drinking. 
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Debonnaire responded with a wave of his 
glass, then touched it to the brim of hers. 

"I drink," he murmured, "to the bride of 
Louis le Debonnaire!" 



THE END 
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